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ae Quality products and low cost 









production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert ‘ ‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 












PRODUCTION WONDER WORKE! 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. De signed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be ‘ar us and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

wd est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


ST International 


LOUR 
s MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 









FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE’S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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..ACEMEMBER THIS 


when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, losses arise from: 
@ Spilling of ingredients. 

@ Inaccurate scaling. 
@ Careless operation. 
@ Spoilage. 

@ Invisible shortages. 
@ Cost fluctuations. 
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Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test AY \ a 
... under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- es potas 4 \a 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman ro Symbol of 


or your jobber. ee 





WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
Bakery Mixes, savings result 
from: 

@ Fewer items to handle. 

@ Fewer items to store. 


@ Scaling and blending 
reduced to a minimum. 

@ Stabilized costs. 

@ Stabilized quality. 

for all types of SWEET GOODS. 


for CAKES .. . for Raised and Cake 
DOUGHNUTS. 


You cant forget PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


PrtpLesspurey Minos, Inc. «. Gexnerat GF 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 2, 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
SSaar— 





Your bread quality will “soar” like a 
modern jet-plane when you switch to the smooth baking 
efficiency of AMERICAN FLOURS. Like the world- 
famous American planes, AMERICAN FLOURS have 
the benefit of the most scientific and modern milling 


equipment and skill. And that’s reflected in superior 
baking performance. Be sure ... BUY AMERICAN! 





Flour Capacity 


O 
4,000 Sacks eTritah Flours » UKACc. 


Grain Storage , ‘ 
5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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IN YOUR BAKERY / 
WITH YOUR ORGANIZATION 





Management Counseling 
Engineering 

Materials & Equipment 
Cost Control 

Products Control 


Advertising & Sales Promotion 











THE W.E. LONG CO. 
Complete Service fer the Baking Indusly 


188 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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UNYRR TOA 





Use Bemis Band-Label Cotton Bags and these hard- 
working, never-sleeping salesmen will shout your brand. 
In warehouse or on display, nobody can miss ’em. Only 
Band-Label gives you all of these valuable helpers... 
Front, Back, both Sides and Bottom. Ask your Bemis 
man for the complete Bemis Band-Label story. 


Bemis—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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Year after year the quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS flour has 
remained constantly at peak value, carefully guarded by expert 


wheat selection, milling and laboratory control. Year after year, 
this fact has made friends for KELLY’S FAMOUS everywhere. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FULTON QUALITY COTTO 


spotlight 
your 
brand 


Your brand name is 
always in the limelight 
ona Sulprint Cotton 
Bag, for no matter how 
bags are stacked, ship- 
ped, or stored, your 
brand always STANDS 
OUT! A variety of label 
combinations keeps 
your brand name vis- 
ible all along the line — 
from plant to consum- 
er, and you receive the 
rofefel-Ye mye] (-SMelehaeliliel: |=) 
of carefully selected, 
colorful print designs 
that are always in de- 
mand. So why not let 
your brand do a better 
selling job for you ona 


Sulorint Cotton Bag! 


Our designer staff will be glad to work with you 
in creating new brand designs, or making your 
present brand more attractive. And you may 
choose band, spot, or band and butt labels, 
which soak off easily to convert bags into 


valuable home sewing material. 


Sulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA * ST. LOUIS * DALLAS * DENVER * NEW ORLEANS * MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY, KANS. * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK, 347 MADISON AVE. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





America’s most famous annual harness race is 
named in honor of Hambletonian, and thousands 
of people from all over the land flock to the little 
town of Goshen to see the running of this annual 
sulky race. In the historic year of the Gold Rush 
of 1849, Hambletonian was born. His sire was a 
crazy, vicious animal never broken to harness 
or saddle, while his dam was a crippled road 
trotter, useless even for afternoon drives in the 
county. 


Soon after he was sold for $125. His new owner 
tried him out in a speed test but Hambletonian 
was too slow, so he offered him for sale. . . but 
there were no takers! Exploited as a stallion for 
mating purposes, Hambletonian proved to be 
something of a gold mine. For he lived 26 years; 
he was sire of 1,335 foals, and as a sire he earned 
a fortune of $308,615! The older Hambletonian 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS © 2 ee MINNESOTA 





grew, the more famous and more loved he became. 
And when he died, a huge monument was erected 
to his memory, and to this day, his name is still 
honored. A strange story for a strange champion 
of the turf that never ran nor won a race! 


Yes, profit-records such as Hambletonian’s 
are a rarity in the sports world, but in the baking 
business, Commander-Larabee’s family of pre- 
mium quality flours is piling up some impressive 
profit-records for wise bakers every day. First, 
by producing the top-quality baked goods that 
customers expect, and will return to buy again. 
Second, by assuring these superior results 
consistently ... without profit-eating, last-minute 
schedule or formula changes. There is a Com- 
mander-Larabee flour precision-milled to meet 
your every baking need. You’ll help your profit- 
record by putting it on your next flour order! 
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Bread Gets a Good Break 


See News Story on Page 13) 


HEN a magazine or newspaper of general 

circulation deals with flour and commer- 
cially-baked bread fairly and without crackpot 
prejudice it is as newsworthy as man-bites-dog. 
Collier's has done this in a noteworthy article 
appearing in the Aug. 11 issue. 

Howard W. Files, president of the Millers 
National Federation, is credited with planting the 
seed of this good fruit. He suggested to a member 
of the Collier’s organization that public health 
benefits from the flour enrichment program de- 
served editorial attention. Robert Froman, a staff 
writer, was assigned to the task. He was not 
content to tread the well-beaten path of the 
food crackpot and to echo the hackneyed “not- 
like-grandma-made” line. He went to miller and 
baker, nutritionist and consumer. He found out 
all about flour and bread as they are and not as 
the dietetic crank and dyspeptic gourmet thinks 
they should be. 

Mr. Froman does not deal, as he might 
properly have done, with the most serious aspect 
of bread crackpotism, which has been effective in 
the course of the past century (he calls it the 
Hundred Years’ War of Words) in vastly curtail- 
ing the consumption of bread, a circumstance not 


damaging solely to the bakers of bread but to 
the nutritional, welfare of the nation as well. He 
is content to treat the captious critics of bread 
with amusement. 

Though he does not tell all there is to be told 
about flour and bread, Mr. Froman does tell the 
essential facts about what they are, how they 
are made, why they are as they are, and what is 
their significance in today’s nutritional economy; 
and he does this in an entirely unemotional 
manner. Bread has suffered from too much emo- 
tionalism in print, and it is refreshing to find such 
an entirely opposite approach as the one taken 
in Collier’s. Mr. Froman visited the office and 
library of The American Baker during his study 
of the subject and naturally we are flattered to 
find many of our own ideas about bread incorpor- 
ated in his account. 

It would need a great many articles like that 
of Mr. Froman to set right the errors and counter- 
act the calumnies of innumerable other articles 
published in recent years. This one is especially 
timely because of the current epidemic of deroga- 
tion inspired by the federal bread standards 
hearings. The baking industry should make the 
most of it. 


Mr. Delaney Libels Bakers 


(See News Story on Page 16) 


ERHAPS Mr. Delaney is the victim of a ghost- 
| gate sensation-seeking magazine editor who 
has taken advantage of the congressman’s zeal to 
promote the food health of the nation. That would 
be the kindest way of looking at it. Nonetheless 
he has inflicted an unwarranted injury upon the 
baking industry and in so doing has rendered a 
grave disservice to the public he wishes to serve. 

Our reference is to Rep. James J. Delaney (D., 
N.Y.), chairman of the House select committee in- 
vestigating the use of chemicals in food and agri- 
cultural products, and to the feature article at- 
tributed to him in the July number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine. In this article, titled ‘Peril on Your 
Food Shelf,”’ Mr. Delaney revived several noxious 
statements that had been sufficiently refuted by 
representatives of the baking industry when they 
were made in connection with the committee’s in- 
vestigation of the use of emulsifiers in bread. 

The nature of Mr. Delaney’s errors and ex- 
travagances was made clear in a letter of protest 
from John T. McCarthy, chairman of the Ameri- 


aK Ww 
Next Month... 


@ MANPOWER PROBLEMS in a bakery 
often can be solved before they grow into 
major grievances, Fred Rudge, president 
of Fisher & Rudge, Inc., New York, and 
an authority on employee relations, points 
out in an article that will appear in the 
September issue of The American Baker. 
He writes that the employee attitude 
survey, a new concept in the field of 
worker relations, brings unfavorable re- 
actions into the open when they are small 
and corrects bad situations before they 
have a chance to grow. 


@® ROLLS AND BUNS of all types are 
great favorites in homes and restaurants, 
A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor of 
The American Baker, says in his Septem- 
ber formula feature. Rolls and buns can 
be made in many different shapes, sizes 
and varieties and thus can be served 
three times a day without becoming 
monotonous. 














can Bakers Assn. Mr. Delaney has libeled the 
commercial baking industry and has_ further 
prejudiced a vexing problem that should have 
calm consideration and dispassionate judgment. 

Such statements as these (from the article) 
will do little toward reaching a sober conclusion: 

“The growing number of mental diseases makes 
one wonder if there is not some<onnection between 
that problem and the many new chemicals used 
in our foods. . . . Doctors testifying before the 
House committee have stated that there may be 
some connection between these new chemicals 
and the increase of such diseases as cancer, polio 
and the mysterious virus X. . . . Although there 
is no conclusive evidence that these new chemi- 
cals are harmful, there is plenty of evidence (m 
reference to bread) that they have reduced the 
nutritive content.” 

Mr. Delaney offers no substantiation for any 
of these and other alarming and often (as in the 
case of the last of these quotes) absolutely erron- 
eous propositions. This is not the approach of 
the scientist or the statesman; it is the approach 
of the political mobster. 

There is something to be said for Mr. Delaney, 
nevertheless. He is right in what he wants to do, 
though he is very wrong in some of the ways 
he aims to do it. 


eee 
- -- A Loaf of Bread 


T may not be forcing the issue to feel that 

Pathfinder magazine, in a recent issue, em- 
phasized the two most basic strengths of America 
in its institutional advertisement headlined: “A 
loaf of bread and a ton of steel have...much in 
common.” As eminent an authority as the presi- 
dent of the American Medical Assn. has given 
enriched bread considerable credit for the in- 
creased mental and physical vigor of the Ameri- 
can people, while our industrial empire pyramids 
on its foundation of steel. 

The importance of bread in the present and 
future of the nation is outlined as Pathfinder tells 
its reader, “These are the products of the courage 
and skill of millions of men and women, the 
citizens of America.” 





BAKERS BLASTED: A Senate Agriculture Corn 


mittee report recently contained bitter blasts 
against the baking industry and food processors 
in general. However, The American Baker’s Wash- 
ington correspondent points out that the report 
contains half-truths, clear untruths and screened 
evidence which discredit it as an honest, objec- 
tive document. Nevertheless, it is expected to be 
a prod for the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate the pricing practices of the baking industry. 

See story on page 10 
EFFECT OF CONTROL LAW: As top stabiliza- 
tion officials huddled with Charles E. Wilson, de- 
fense mobilization chief, over provisions of the 
recently enacted extension of price controls, the 
position of the baking industry still was unclear. 
Top officials of the Office of Price Stabilization 
said that they could not chart a policy until the 
mobilization agency sets down a line of inter- 
pretation to be followed. Story on page 11 


BAKERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM FUND: More 
than a million dollars has been subscribed for the 
1952-53 Bakers of America Program, and more 
subscriptions are arriving daily, according to Karl 
E. Baur, chairman of the program and planning 
committee for the promotion and president of the 
American Bakers Assn. Plans for 1952 and 1953 
contemplate a sharply expanded public relations 
operation and broadening of the advertising, con- 
consumer education and merchandising phases of 
the program. Details on page 12 
NEW CROPS BAKING QUALITY: Excess rain- 
fall in the Southwest during the harvest season 
affected the physical characteristics of the 1951 
crop, but did not affect its baking quality, the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee has said. Protein is lower, ash is about the 
same; severe weathering has caused bleaching of 
the kernels and a lowered test weight. 

Details on page 12 


ARTICLE PRAISES BREAD: The baking and 
milling industries are hailing an article on bread 
in the Aug. 11 issue of Collier’s magazine as a 
welcome relief from the inaccurate and slanted 
stories on the subject that have appeared in other 
national periodicals in recent years. Robert Fro- 
man, author, spent weeks in assembling the 
material and writing the story, which is one of 
the most favorable reports on bread ever to 
appear in a national magazine. Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour prices ap- 
peared to be on firmer footing in early August as 
the peak of marketing of the new winter wheat 
crop passed without making a serious dent in the 
price line, according to George L. Gates, market 
editor of The American Baker. Wide participation 
in the price support program was the chief price- 
bolstering factor. Marketing of the spring wheat 
crop this month will test market stability again, 
after which an advance to loan levels is expected 
sometime during the crop year. Details on page 14 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on page 60) 


x + 
This Month... 


Flour Market Review........... Page 14 
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Senate Report Blasts Baking Industry 





SCREENED EVIDENCE, “FALSE 
FACTS” DISCREDIT DOCUMENT 





Agriculture Committee Report Expected to Inspire Justice 
Department Activity—Bakers Depicted as 
Big Profit Seekers 


JOHN CIPPERLY 

American Baker Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Bitter blasts 
against the baking industry and food 
processors in general were contained 
in a Senate Agriculture Committee 
report issued recently and based on 
hearings which previously had been 
conducted by a Senate sub-committee 
headed by Guy Gillette (D., Iowa). 

Not only is the report larded with 
excerpts of testimony uncomplimen- 
tary to the baking industry, but it 
also is frequently punctuated with 
clear untruths which do much to dis- 
credit it as an objective document. It 
already has been called in bakery 
trade circles “unworthy” of so sub- 
stantial a congressional committee 
as that of Senate Agriculture. 

There may be some solace to bak- 
ers in the knowledge that the report 
as far as their industry is concerned 
was not studied by all members of 
the Agriculture Committee, and in 
one instance a committee member 
declared that he had not read that 
phase of the report. It appears that 
members of the committee primarily 
interested themselves with those parts 
of the report which represented agri- 
cultural activities closely identified 
with their home states. 

It was inferred by a member of the 
committee that the bakery aspects 
of the report were prepared by the 
counsel to the sub-committee, Paul 
E. Hadlick. The Gillette sub-commit- 
tee was rconstituted after the hearings 
were completed, and final report was 
completed by Senators Spessard L. 
Holland (D., Fla.) as chairman; Allen 
J. Ellender (D., La.), Clyde R. Hoey 
(D., N.C.), George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
and Milton R. Young (R., N.D.). The 
final report, however, was issued over 
the approval of the full Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Justice Department Prod 

Aside from the partisan nature of 
the report itself is the prod it gives 
to the Department of Justice to get 
busy on an investigation of the pric- 
ing practices of the baking industry. 
This government law enforcement 
agency is never without plans to make 
work for itself in its anti-trust divi- 
sion, and this official urging from the 
Senate is certain to provoke a re- 
sponse by the department’s anti-trust 
division. Members of the Senate com- 
mittee said they have been informed 
that following the publication of the 
document, the law _ enforcement 
branch of the government had sent 
to the committee for copies of the 
report. With the price of bread always 
a favorite scapegoat of every politi- 
cally-minded administration, there is 
every indication that a new and bet- 
ter witch hunt is in the making. 

Starting out in a leisurely man- 
ner the report sets forth the objec- 
tives of the original sub-committee, 
but promptly warms up to its objec- 
tive of putting the food industries on 


a pillory of prima facie evidence 
which has been carefully screened to 
depict bakers and other food proc- 
essors in the guise of “robber barons” 
exacting toll both from the farmer 
and the consumer for the sake of 
lucrative profits. 
Farm-Retail Price Spread 

Here are two items selected from 
the warming-up phases of the report. 
The report notes that there remains 
much to be done regarding the study 
of price spreads between the farm 
and retail levels and sets forth to 
point up its case by saying: “During 
the year 1949 prices of farm products 
declined 137. The consumer, however, 
was given but a small part of such 
reduction as retail food prices de- 
clined an average of 4%. However, 
retailers did not receive all of the 
benefit, because wholesale prices 
cropped only 10%. 

Once into the swim at the propa- 
ganda pool, the author of the report 
loses no time in splashing about in- 
discriminately. Let us pick up the 
next jab at the ethics of the food 
processing industries. The author 
says, “Throughout most of the food 
processing industry there has been 
a notable expansion of facilities 
financed out of increased earnings not 
passed along to the stockholders. The 
consumers, by paying prices returning 
the processors more than normal prof- 
its, became the financiers of the sell- 
ers’ expansion program. 

“The food processing and distribut- 
ing industries, while performing use- 
ful service to the nation, take advant- 
age of every opportunity to increase 
or maintain their prices.” 

Once having laid the groundwork 
for the propaganda smear technique, 


” 





the report craftily points up some sta- 
tistical material of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which paints the 
processing industries in a none too fa- 
vorable color. These selections consist 
of excerpts from USDA reports on the 
share that the farmer receives from 
the consumer’s dollar. It is noted that 
the farmer’s share of the bread dollar 
is small—not particularly sensational 
as far as its news value is concerned— 
but then the report artfully says that 
“in 1947 the wheat farmer received 
3¢ out of a loaf of bread selling for 
1342¢. His return in 1949 was only 
2.4¢ from a loaf selling for 14%%¢.” 


Report Attacked 


This report was one which John T. 
McCarthy, chairman of the board of 
the American Bakers Assn., attacked 
in a communication to Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
This brought forth a partial repudia- 
tior of the conclusions of the report 
by the USDA chief. The McCarthy- 
Brannan exchange took place several 
months ago and surely must have 
been available to the author of the 
bread section of the report. If it was, 
he neglects to mention it. 

At this point the report takes up 
the hot controversy over chemicals 
in food and cites conclusions of per- 
sons who, the report says, “believe 
that the decline in the consumption of 
bread is due to the fact’—note the 
use of the word fact, “(1) that pres- 
ent day bread contains less skim milk, 
nonfat milk solids and fats than for- 
merly; (2) that chemicals and com- 
pounds, many of them complex sur- 
face active substances, while adding 
no nutritional value, are widely used 
to impart properties of softness and 
sales appeal; and (3) that flour mill- 
ers not only bleach flour but also re- 
move the natural minerals and vita- 
mins from wheat and often add syn- 
thetic chemicals. 

“The introduction of chemicals into 
foods in order to make a cheaper 
product resemble a better one de- 
serves a very thorough study by this 
or some other committee of Con- 
gress.” 

Since the report ignores the respon- 


(Continued on page 70) 





Dr. Ruth M. Leverton Honored 





Need for Enriched Bread in the Diet 
Emphasized at New York Luncheon 


NEW YORK—Dr. Ruth M. Lever- 
ton, professor of human nutrition at 
the University of Nebraska, well 
known for her “Common _ Sense 
Weight Reduction” studies which in- 
cluded enriched bread at every meal, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute at the Gotham Hotel here Aug. 2. 

The luncheon, attended by 59 na- 
tional magazine, newspaper and radio 
food editors and representatives of 
the industry press, preceded several 
scheduled radio and television appear- 
ances of the University of Nebraska 
scientist. 

In a brief address following the 
luncheon, Dr. Leverton stated that 
“the erroneous idea that bread is 
fattening is a particular hindrance 
in planning acceptable, nutritious 
meals at moderate cost and especially 


in planning reducing diets.’’ She de- 
clared that “there is more need than 
ever before for conservative low-cal- 
orie diets of unusual foods which will 
fit into the framework of ordinary 
meal patterns at moderate cost.” 

In connection with cost, Dr. Lever- 
ton stated that at spring, 1951, prices, 
the common sense weight reduction 
diet averaged about 65¢ a day. She 
further declared that enriched bread 
was chosen for each meal of the diet 
because it is low in cost, readily avail- 
able, well-liked and nutritious. “An 
important share of the B vitamins, 
food iron and protein in this diet was 
provided by enriched white bread,” 
she added. 

The diet menus planned by Dr. Lev- 
erton have been accepted by the 
council on foods and nutrition of the 


(Continued on page 70) 


Planning for ABA 
Meeting Oct. 13-17 
Gets Under Way 


CHICAGO— Experts in the fields of 
production, packaging, quality con- 
trol, merchandising and all other 
phases of bakery operations will dis- 
cuss industry problems and their so- 
lution at sectional meetings during 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. The convention will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13-17. 

Programs for the special sessions 
are now being formulated by chair- 
men of the various divisions, ac- 
cording to Karl E. Baur, Liberty 





ABA Convention Emblem 


Baking Co., Pittsburgh, ABA presi- 
dent and general chairman of the 
convention committee. 

“Outstanding speakers qualified to 
give down to earth information of 
extreme value to every baker are 
being chosen by the branch chair- 
men,” he said. “In addition we will 
have speakers at the general ses- 
sions who will bring messages of con- 
siderable importance from the _ na- 
tional industry standpoint. 

“Matters of keen interest will be 
presented on the Bakers of America 
Program, the American Institute of 
Baking, young baking industry ex- 
ecutives and other special sessions 
during the convention. The Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry is 
planning a program of special inter- 
est as well. 

“Complete details of each branch 
and special session will be announced 
in coming weeks as soon as all de- 
tails of each section are worked out. 
While the convention is still sev- 
eral weeks ahead, I hope every bak- 
er will set aside the period starting 
Oct. 13, to be present in Chicago. 

“There are many problems, nation- 
al and local, facing the baking in- 
dustry at this time. By October, na- 
tional and international affairs af- 
fecting America and therefore of 
vital concern to any basic industry 
such as baking, will be more clearly 
defined. 

“At the ABA convention, there will 
be many points clarified which will 
assist individual bakers in working 
their way through the months and 





FUCHS FIRM TO PROVIDE 
WATER SERVICE 


SOUTH MIAMI—Fuchs Baking Co. 
is preparing plans to erect a 75,000 
gal. water tank on the premises, which 
will not only serve its sprinkler serv- 
ice but also will be available for use 
of the fire departments of South 
Miami, Coral Gables and Dade Coun- 
ty. A fire hydrant attached to a 66-ft. 
well will provide this service. The 
tower will be 150 ft. in height, with a 
flow of 1,000 gal. a minute. 
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year ahead. No baker can afford to 
miss our sessions.” 

Following is a list of the branch 
chairmen: 

House to house: Chester E. Borck, 
Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; wholesale bread, A. K. Jor- 
dan, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; wholesale pie, Nathan R. Rog- 
ers, Paradise Baking Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; wholesale cake, Howard B. 
Tolley, National Biscuit Co., New 
York City; multiple-unit-retail, Chris 
Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and retail, Ber- 
nard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWIN CITY BAKERS’ STRIKE 
STILL ON AS TALKS STALL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frequent meet- 
ings of negotiation groups have 
brought no end to the strike of 1,134 
bakery workers here and in St. Paul, 
now in its second week. An agree- 
ment reached between the union rep- 
resentatives and management was 
voted down by the union member- 
ship. 

State labor conciliators have ex- 
pressed doubt that further meetings 
wnder present circumstances would 
be “worth while,” because of the 
“unyielding positions taken by both 
sides.” 

Peter Olson, international vice 
president of the International Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers Union of 
America, said the employers’ offer 
was rejected primarily because it did 
not include provisions for a third 
week of vacation for 10-year em- 
ployees. 

The employers had offered a 5-day 
work week, a 6¢ hourly wage in- 
crease and a petition to the wage 
board for another 6¢. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALKER HAMILTON NAMED 
RIEGEL PAPER’S PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK — Walker Hamilton 
was recently elected president of the 
Riegel Paper Corp. Mr. Hamilton 
joined the Riegel firm in 1921 and has 
been the executive vice president and 
general manager since 1945. 

John L. Riegel, who has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1936, will 
continue as the chief executive officer 
of the company in the position of 
chairman of the board of directors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERIES ENJOINED FROM 
FIXING OF BREAD PRICES 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Three_ bak- 
ery firms and 12 individual bakers 
have been enjoined by Circuit Judge 
Henry A. Detling from illegally fix- 
ing wholesale or retail bread prices, 
and, in addition, the court assessed 
judgments of forfeiture amounting 
to $1,524 against three companies and 
eight individuals involved in the suit 
brought by the state attorney general. 

The judgments against Dick Bros. 
Bakery and Sindelar Baking Co., both 
of Manitowoc, and Molan’s Bakery, 
Inc., Sheboygan, totaled $217.72 each. 
Individuals were assessed $108.86, in- 
cluding Roy Molan, Sheboygan; 
Frank Sindelar, William Weber, Her- 
man Springer, John Frieder and 
Frank Frieder, all of Manitowoc, and 
Edgar Stegemann and Harvey Stege- 
mann, both of Two Rivers. 

The above named, plus Arthur 
Spahn, Earl Ramminger, Morris 
Mackay and George Frieder, all of 
Manitowoc, were enjoined by the de- 
cree from entering into any agree- 
ment to fix retail or wholesale prices 
of bread. 
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Control Situation Uncertain; New 
Law Brings No Immediate Change 


WASHINGTON—With the top sta- 
bilization officials of the government 
in a huddle with Charles E. Wilson, 
defense mobilization chief, over the 
new provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, the position of 
the baking industry under price con- 
trol is no clearer now than it was 
before. Top Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion officials say that they cannot 
chart a price policy until the front 
office of the mobilization agency sets 
down the line to be followed in inter- 
preting the new law. 

On the surface the provisions of the 
new law seem to clear the path for 
reasonable price adjustments for bak- 
ers as to cost increases and boosts in 
their distribution costs. The hitch is 
over what interpretation the govern- 
ment will give to the word, reason- 
able. 

The OPS is currently studying a 
specific order for the baking industry 
acting under the provisions of the 
old law. Now it is seen that the pre- 
vious work put in on this regulation 
will have to be revised along the new 
price policy standards which OPS 
will create under the provisions of the 
new act. When those policy standards 
will be issued is uncertain but it 
probably will be subject to delay for 
two reasons: 

One, the law seems uncertain in 
many of its provisions, and second, by 
delaying the announcement of any 
new price policy standards as pro- 
vided in the law recently passed by 
Congress OPS can defer approval of 
upward price adjustments for some 
time. ° 

Here is the baking industry box 
score to date with OPS: 

The industry price level is frozen 
under the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation at levels existing between De- 
cember and January, 1951. Except for 
increases covered by the pass-through 
provisions for higher prices paid by 
processors for agricultural commodi- 
ties, bakers have no adjustment ma- 
chinery to cover the increased costs 
of containers and distribution which 
occurred. 


Relaxation of “Squeeze” Sought 

The purpose of a specific order for 
the baking industry was to relieve 
this squeeze on these processors. For 
some time OPS attorneys felt that 
since wheat and some other commodi- 
ties bakers use were not selling at 
price ceilings they could not authorize 
a specific order for the baking indus- 
try. 

When the General Manufacturers 
Ceiling Price Regulation, CPR 22, was 
issued, some OPS officials felt that the 
bakers might obtain immediate re- 


lief if they were placed under the cov- 
erage of that regulation, but top coun- 
sels of the baking industry declined 
that invitation since it failed to pro- 
vide relief for distribution cost in- 
creases, and it was feared that if the 
industry was put under that order it 
would further delay the issuance of 
a price order specifically designed 
to meet baking industry conditions. 

As the new law was passed OPS 
officials were working on an order for 
the baking industry. As things now 
stand the price agency may have to 
suspend further activity along that 
line until the new policy standards 
are formulated by the Wilson mobili- 
zation office. 


Ray of Hope Seen 


However, there is definite ray of 
hope that no matter what interpreta- 
tions may be devised by the front 
office at ESA, certain specific provi- 
sions of the new law will require that 
the bakery industry squeeze as to 
containers and labor will have to be 
relieved. Once the new policy stand- 
ards are announced it is entirely pos- 
sible that OPS may be able to speed 
up its adjustment activities. 

Here are the price adjustment pro- 


visions of the law passed by Congress: * 


According to unofficial statements 
of OPS officials and interpretations 
made by trade attorneys, this new 
provision of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 as amended means that 
OPS is required to adjust price ceil- 
ings of manufacturers under either 
specific orders or, like bakers, the 
GCPR, to reflect reasonable cost in- 
creases. The advances are to be meas- 
ured from date of the highest price 
prevailing between Jan. 1 and June 
24, 1950, through July 26, 1951. 


Industry Still Under GCPR 


Until an adjustment price policy is 
formulated by the mobilization offi- 
cials to accomplish these require- 
ments all manufacturers and process- 
ors are required to continue to price 
under the provisions of existing regu- 
lations or under the terms of the 
GCPR. This means that the baking 
industry is still held under the terms 
of the GCPR. 

This provision of the new act pro- 
vides not only for adjustments of 
industry price squeezes but permits 
a rollback of price levels which can- 
not be sustained by increased cost fac- 
tors as authorized in this provision 
through July 26, 1951. 

Barring the issuance of a specific 
price regulation or an amendment to 
existing regulations, all sellers are 
now permitted under the broad terms 
of the law to petition OPS for price 





Earl W. Heiner Elected Head 
of West Virginia Bakers Assn. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Earl W. Heiner, Heiner’s Bak- 
ery, Huntington, W. Va., former vice 
president of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn. was elected president of the 
group during the annual convention 
at the Greenbrier here July 29-31. 

He succeeds Lloyd D. Feuchten- 
berger, Jr., Feuchtenberger Bakeries, 
Bluefield. 

Other officers elected were Robert 
Storck, Parkersberg, vice president; 


Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish Baking 
Co., Charleston, treasurer, and Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston, secretary. 

Named to the executive committee 
were: Guy N. Belcher, Conlon Bak- 
ing Co., Charleston; Mr. Fretwell; 
Cris Smallridge, chairman of the pro- 
gram. committee, Charleston, Paul P. 
Payne, Purity Baking Co., Charles- 
ton; Albert Spelsberg, Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Clarksburg, and Peter Mc- 
Currach, Morgantown. 
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adjustment within the limits of the 
cost increases which are ordered to 
be recognized by Congress. That ave- 
nue of relief, however, will not be 
actual until ESA formulates an in- 
terpretation of adjustment policy. 

The baking industry will note with 
interest the area of price adjustment 
which may be available to them to 
some extent under the provisions of 
foregoing section of the new law as 
quoted above. Costs are defined by 
Congress as meaning: Materials, in- 
direct and direct labor, factory, sell- 
ing, advertising, office and all other 
production, distribution, transporta- 
tion and administration costs, except 
such as the President may find to 
be unreasonable or excessive. 


Adjustments Still Difficult 


A clear road to adjustment for the 
baking industry may be in part 
blocked by the use of the word “rea- 
sonable” in that provision. It remains 
to be seen what interpretation OPS 
will give to that word. 

There may be some cue to the ex- 
tent of adjustment available in the 
conference committee managers’ re- 
port. This explanatory statement says 
that “the committee of the confer- 
ence adopted a new paragraph relat- 
ing to non-agricultural commodities 
or services. This provides that after 
the enactment of S. 1717 no price ceil- 
ing shall become effective which is 
below the lower of the price prevail- 
ing just before the date of the issu- 
ance of a regulation or order estab- 
lishing such a ceiling price or the 
price prevailing during the period Jan. 
25, 1951, to Feb. 24, 1951, inclusive. 

Price rollbacks are permitted pro- 
viding the ceiling price either (1) is 
based upon the highest price received 
for the materials or service between 
Jan. 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, inclu- 
sive, and reflects adjustments for sub- 
sequent increases or decreases in costs 
occurring prior to July 26, 1951, or 
(2) are established under regulations 
issued prior to the enactment of S. 
1717. The conference substitute fur- 
ther provides that any person may, 
upon application and a proper show- 
ing of his prices and costs, receive an 
adjustment of his ceiling prices in 
the manner described in clause (1) of 
this paragraph. 

“The rollback amendment will per- 
mit the administration to roll back 
the price of all gougers to a fair and 
reasonable level but will protect the 
fair and reasonable profit of those 
who have merely added to their pre- 
war prices the necessary and unavoid- 
able costs of doing business which 
they have since occurred,” it is stated. 

In a previous section of the confer- 
ence report the managers noted thai 
the first provisions of the bills under 
consideration provided that adjust- 
ments could be up or down from the 
Jan. 25, 1951, level if the ceiling 
price reflected actual adjustments of 
actual factory and labor costs and 
spoke of other cost factors as being 
subject to the qualification of reason- 
ableness. E 

It is forecast that the interpreta- 
tion OPS develops for this provision 
of the new law will be governed by 
this language in the conference re- 
port so that they will be able to limit 
some of the cost increases which go 
beyond their present pricing policy 
standards. 

Presumably the pass-through in- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Bakers’ Subscriptions Top $1,000,000 





SUPPORT OF 1952-53 PROGRAM 


ASSURED, ABA PRESIDENT SAYS 





Bakers of America Program Schedules Expanded Public 
Relations Operation for Coming Year—Subscription 
Basis Remains at 1/10 of 1% of Gross 1950 Sales 


CHICAGO—More than a million 
dollars has been subscribed for the 
Bakers of America Program for 1952- 
53 and additional subscriptions are 
arriving daily in a steady flow, ac- 
cording to Karl E. Baur, chairman 
of the program and planning com- 
mittee for the promotion and presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 

With governors of the ABA taking 
the lead, bakers who underwrote the 
advertising and promotional cam- 
paign for the last four years are 
again assuring their support of the 
program for another two years, Mr. 
Baur said. 

The governors, meeting in St. Louis 
early this year, voted to continue the 
program on the same _ subscription 
basis as in 1951-52—1/10 of 1% of 
gross sales, using 1950 sales volume 
as the base. 

“Subscriptions received to date are 
from bakers large and small,” Mr. 
Baur said. “The sums which make 
up the more than million dollar total 
range from $40 on up—sound testi- 


monial, to my mind, that bakers 
everywhere in every bracket of sales 
volume recognize the great good 


which is being accomplished by their 
national campaign. 

“A most gratifying angle to the 
subscriptions is the exceedingly 
prompt action being taken. One letter 
went out to subscribers, announcing 
that the fund raising program for the 
next two years was under way. By 
return mail, the subscriptions start- 
ed coming in.” 

Citing the response from subscrib- 
ers as proof of the awareness of the 
baking industry toward the progress 
of the bakers’ promotion, John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., pointed out the need for con- 
tinued aggressive campaigning to 


build the industry to still higher 
levels. 
“The enthusiastic reception that 


the Bakers of America Program has 
received in the industry emphasizes 
the strong need for pushing ahead 
still harder in the years to come,” he 
said. ‘Bakers know that we must not 
let down in any degree on any of 
the four fronts of the campaign 
advertising, consumer education, mer- 
chandising and public relations. 

“We must solidify our positions 
and continue to drive forward. This 
we can do, with the assurance of the 
hearty support of industry members, 
large or small. 

“Through the white bread enrich- 
ment anniversary which featured our 
1951 campaign we made _ several 
strides forward in building consum- 
er knowledge of the true worth and 
nutritive values of bakery foods. We 
must continue to hammer this mes- 
sage home in every way. 

“In the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, every baker regardless of posi- 
tion or products can contribute to 
his industry and to himself. I hope 
no member of the industry will de- 


lay in sending in his subscription so 
that he can have the satisfaction of 
knowing he is working with other 
bakers in building the industry to the 
position it merits.” 

The million dollars pledged for the 
two year period at the start of the 
fund raising is about half of the 
total of $1,200,000 per year which 
the program expects to have avail- 


able, Walter H. Hopkins, program 
director, said. 
Plans for 1952 and 1953 contem- 


plate a sharply expanded public re- 
lations operation and broadening of 
the other phases of the program as 


well, he said. 
“To reach half our goal on one 
letter of notification that pledges 





were being accepted is naturally most 
gratifying to those of us working on 
the program,” he stated. “With as- 
surance of the confidence of _ in- 
dustry in what we are doing and 
knowledge that the industry is solid- 
ly behind us, we can now shape plans 
for 1952 and begin the preliminary 
broad planning for more distant 
years.” 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES, EARNINGS OF EKCO 
PRODUCTS CO. SHOW GAIN 


CHICAGO—The Ekco Products Co. 
has reported sales of $18,927,450 for 
the first half of 1951, compared with 
sales of $12,840,850 for the same pe- 
riod of 1950. 

Net earnings for the first six 
months of 1951 were $1,654,660, or 
$1.91 per common share, compared 
with net earnings of $938,471, or $1.01 
per share, for the like period in 1950. 

Sales in the second quarter were 
$8,434,681, compared with $6,018,786 
in the comparable quarter last year. 
Earnings for the second quarter of 
this year were $712,945, or 81¢ per 
common share, 








Success of Plan Assured 





Use of Weight Reduction Pamphlet 


Grows; Individual Promotions Planned 


More than a million “Common 
Sense Weight Reduction’ pamphlets 
have been ordered since the begin- 
ning of the promotion less than two 
months ago, as reports to the Mill- 
ers National Federation and the Bak- 
ers of America Program put the 
stamp of success on the endeavor 
to show the consumer that bread 
is not fattening. 

The two promotion agencies, co- 
operating in the campaign, point out 
that quantities up to 250,000 have 
been ordered by one firm, with mill- 
ers as well as all types of bakers 
showing growing interest in the pro- 
gram. 

According to a recent report in the 
Millers National Federation publica- 
tion, the “Hook-Up,” one larger east- 
ern baker ran just one advertisement 


featuring the leaflet. He was forced 
to place a rush order for 25,000 copies 
to fill the demand. 

“We woefully underestimated our 
need,” he reported. “Our salesmen 
had requests for additional leaflets 
within a day or so, and before we 
were able to replenish the supply we 
were receiving phone calls from in- 
dividual consumers for additional 
copies.” 

The baker ran his own advertise- 
ment offering the free reducing diet 
leaflet. The ad showed only the cov- 
er of the leaflet with a short mes- 
sage. 

“At your grocer . .. Contains fac- 
tual information regarding an eco- 
nomical, low-calorie diet of every- 
day foods. Subjects include: The Fat 
Person’s Problem; how to lose weight 


” 


safely ...”’ and reproduced the para- 
graph headings from the leaflet it- 
self. Photostat copies of the adver- 
tisement, which was also distributed 
to grocers as a counter card, will 
be supplied by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Millers have taken hold of the pro- 
motion in their advertising and trade 
relations programs. Dr. Ruth Lever- 
ton, who made the original diet study, 
made a nation-wide broadcast on 
“Common Sense Weight Reduction” 
Aug. 3. Another miller has offered 
the leaflet in a network program. 

One milling company has used the 


materials in the promotion kit as 
the foundation for a new baker's 
package which includes window 


streamers, an imprinting service for 
bakers and other additions. The spe- 
cial kit will be supported by trade 
advertising. 

Leaflets now carry the Seal of 
Acceptance of the American Medical 
Assn. Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion. An advertisement for the leaf- 
let appears in the current issue of 
the A.M.A. Journal. Although the 
magazine has been in circulation only 
a short time, requests for sample 
copies of the leaflet have been re- 
ceived in large numbers, the insti- 
tute says. The advertisement offers 
doctors copies for distribution to their 
patients. 

A mailing has also been made to 
retail newspaper advertising man- 
agers, giving them the suggested 
newspaper ads for calls upon local 
bakers. A similar mailing will be 
made to radio-TV stations, providing 
radio time salesmen with the sug- 
gested spot announcements and pro- 
gram ideas. These mailings will add 
hundreds of new salesmen to the force 
behind the “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction” promotion, it is felt. 


Millers, Bakers Cooperate 


Many bakery flour salesmen are 
working closely with their customers 
in the campaign to end the “fat- 
tening phobia.”’ The Millers Nation- 
al Federation has undertaken to sup- 
ply millers with the names of those 
bakers who have already ordered 
leaflets. This will enable the flour 
salesmen to follow up on the promo- 
tion in their calls, the institute points 
out. The list is being kept up-to-date, 
it is claimed, with additional names 
added as orders are received. 





Baking Quality of Southwestern 
Wheats Unaffected by Weathering 


KANSAS CITY Excess rainfall 
during the harvest season in the 
Southwest had its effect upon the 
physical characteristics of the 1951 
wheat crop but has not adversely af- 
fected the baking quality of the crop, 
according to reports of independent 
laboratories and the Southwest Ce- 
real Chemists Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee. 

Severe weathering of the wheat 
has caused bleaching of the kernels, 
a lowered test weight and somewhat 
lower protein content. 

The Chemists Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee, in its report of July 25, had 
this to say in part regarding the 
baking quality of the crop: 


“The transition to grinding new 
wheat on the mills is expected to be 
rather slow. A few mills have ground 
100% new wheat—some of these 
millings were trial runs, and none 
represented any wide blends of the 
new crop but rather wheat from lo- 
cal territories only. 

“Information available upon wheat 
of Central Kansas up to the Ne- 
braska border and extending into 
western Kansas, is that previous in- 
dications of lowered test weight and 
severe weathering are _ intensified. 
Wheats arriving now are usually 
bleached and average about 58 lIb., 
though many are found to be as low 
as 54 lb. 


“The mellower varieties, Pawnee, 
Triumph and Wichita, in that order, 
are the most predominant in the 
Kansas harvest as seen to date. The 
varieties with long mixing times are 
grown in areas which are harvested 
later and have not yet been exam- 
ined. 

“Protein of the Kansas crop thus 
far is definitely lower than last year 
and has dropped considerably as the 
harvest progressed northward. An 
estimate of average protein on 5,000 
cars arriving in Wichita is 12.25%; 
members of the committee report an 
average of 11.80% in the central 
part of the state while a few wheats 
from western Kansas with 12.50 to 
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13.50% protein are reported. Inspec- 
tion departments in Kansas City re- 
ported an average of 11.80% on only 
3,900 new crop car arrivals to date. 


Ash About the Same 

“Ash is generally about the same 
as last year to slightly lower as the 
harvest moves north in this area. 
Western Kansas has furnished some 
high ash_ results. The slightly 
bleached wheats are rather mellow 
and mill well, though flour recoveries 
tend to be lower. 

“The crop continues to give good 
baking results. Absorption is lower 
than last year in the areas under 
consideration, although the crop in 
areas previously reported at begin- 
ning of the southwest harvest had 
increased absorption over last year. 
Mixing time is about the same as last 
year in the areas now being cov- 
ered—-a trend however toward more 
tolerance to over mixing is seen. 
Dough mixing curves also continue 
to show a flatter curve with a slower 
declination from the mixing peak 
compared to last year. 

“Oxidation requirements are about 
the same as last year. The experi- 
mentally-milled flours continue to be 
sensitive toward bromate. Malt sup- 
plements are required to about the 
same extent as last year for the 
Kansas crop thus far. 

“There should be no difficulty in 
securing adequate or ample loaf vol- 
ume this year, and in general the 
bread shows a better crust character 
than last year. Crumb color has been 
bright; crumb texture is rather soft 
and similar to last year.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA BULLETIN DISCUSSES 
FROZEN BAKED PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO—Frozen baked products 
are treated in the August issue of 
ARBA’s publication “Fresh Baked.” 
Included is a complete transcript of 
the remarks made on this subject 
by Charles Oswald, Oswald’s Bak- 
ery, Chicago ARBA director as well 
as a great number of the questions 
he was asked together with his an- 
swers. 

“Based on the number of ques- 
tions he received it was evident that 
intense interest prevails in this sub- 
ject of freezing baked products at 
low temperatures, and the inciusion 
of it in this month’s bulletin serves 
to comply with the many requests 
for the material,” ARBA headquart- 
ers pointed out. 

Featured with equal treatment is 
the announcement of ARBA’s 1952 
convention, March 16-18 at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. for 
which plans have already been made. 

The merchandising helps furnished 
for this month included the National 
Cherry Institute’s point-of-sale ma- 
terial featuring ‘Cherry Pie Time” so 
that ARBA members are all prepared 
to cash in on the national advertis- 
ing this organization is sponsoring. 

Non-members of ARBA may secure 








complete information regarding 
“Fresh Baked” and why “ARBA 
Membership Pays ....It Doesn't 


Cost” by addressing headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
TL. 
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CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Bakers In- 
stitute of Northern California, an 
educational program with a baked 
goods exhibit, will be held at Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel here Oct. 1-2. 
It is being sponsored by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Northern California. 
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A Portion of the 2-Page Color Photograph Illustrating the Collier’s Article 





Thanks Instead of Spanhs 





Bread Wins Praise in Collier’s Story 


HE baking and milling indus- 
tries are finding welcome re- 


lief from magazine articles 
using bread as a whipping boy in an 
article in the Aug. 11 issue of Collier’s 
magazine. 

“The 10th anniversary of enriched 
flour (and bread) finds us eating 40 
million loaves a day—full of vitamins 
and iron and easy on the taste buds.” 
This headline, coupled with the 
phrase, “. . . Our Daily Bread,” leads 
the reader into one of the most favor- 
able reports on the staff of life ever 
to appear in a national magazine. 

“So many sloppy, inaccurate, un- 
truthful articles on bread have been 
published in newspapers and maga- 
zines in the past few years that it is 
a genuine pleasure to find one like 
the Collier’s article,” the Millers Na- 
tional Federation informed its mem- 
bers. 

The Bakers of America Program 
points out that more than 10 million 
readers will be “given a factual pres- 
entation of the baking industry which 
can do much to build prestige for the 
baker.” 

Industry Cooperates 

Robert Froman, Collier’s staff mem- 
ber and author of the article, spent 
weeks in assembling the material and 
writing the story, with the MNF, the 
bakers’ program and the American 
Institute of Baking assembling ma- 
terial, providing factual information, 
getting statements of scientists and 
arranging interviews with key people 
in the baking and milling industries. 
The article covers four pages of the 
magazine, spotlighted by a full color 
six-column photograph of many of 
the good things America likes to eat, 
showing the vital place of bread and 
baked products in any meal. 

The article leads the reader from 
development of leavened bread in 
Egypt to modern-day commercial bak- 
ing, showing how the U.S., in the last 
100 years, has made “some wonderful 
changes.” 

The author then outlined in la - 
man’s language the commercial bak- 
ing process. 


“Surrounding the oven, so strong 
and rich that it seems almost a pal- 
pable mist, the aroma of hot bread 
is one of the most appetizing known 
to the human nose.” 


Enrichment Program Emphasized 


A large part of the article is de- 
voted to tracing the development of 
the enrichment program to its climax 
this year. The cooperation of the mill- 
ing and baking industries in adding 
vitamins to the consumer’s. diet 
through the one almost universal food 

-bread—is given full credit. 

“On the 10th anniversary of en- 
riched bread, many medical experts 
say that that accomplishment is one 
of the greatest nutritional advances 
in history. It has, they say, enriched 
the life of the whole nation by im- 
proving our resistance to disease and 
giving us greater zest for living,” it 
is emphasized. 

The author also turns his attention 
to the statement made by Dr. Elmer 
L. Henderson, former president of the 
American Medical Assn., which ap- 
peared this year in national advertis- 
ing by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, in which he states, “a very 
important part of the more buoyant 
health and increased mental and 
physical vigor the American people 
enjoy today can be directly credited 
to the enrichment of bread.” 

Mr. Froman takes a healthy swing 
at those devotees who _ glamorize 
“Grandma's bread.” 

“Self-appointed gourmets are 
among the loudest critics. Lately, it 
has become the fashion among them 
to call for a return to home baking 
and to wax dithyrambic about the 
bread grandma used to bake. This is 
a neat example of what psychologists 
call the old-oaken-bucket delusion, 
meaning suppression of unpleasant 
memories in favor of a rosy view of 
the past. For unless grandma was ex- 
tremely lucky and extremely expert, 
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(For editorial comment on the. Col- 
lier’s article, see page 9 of this issue). 
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she had plenty of bread failures re- 
sulting in sodden, indigestible messes 
—bread baking being the tricky un- 
dertaking it is. 

“In spite of the endless variety of 
the bread the bakers offer us, they 
have not been able to make everyone 
happy. 

“I don’t know why it is,” the head 
of one big bakery chain told me, ‘“‘but 
our business takes more abuse from 
more cranks than any dozen others. 
It seems like all a soapbox orator has 
to do to establish himself is to de- 
nounce the bakers.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Froman points 
out that “the bakers are not resting 
on their laurels, they stand ready to 
add to their bread anything and every- 
thing from soup to nuts, if it is nu- 
tritious and if enough customers want 
it. That’s the way it always has been 
in their business.” 

All milling and baking organiza- 
tions are telling their members about 
the Collier’s article. 


Promotional Material Issued 


As a follow-up on the article, “Our 
Daily Bread,” the publishing <irm 
has issued supporting promotional 
material for bread consumption. The 
material is in the form of a display 
streamer approximately 21 by 14 in., 
carrying a reproduction of the two- 
page color spread used in connection 
with the article. Under the beautiful 
colored photo of a variety of breads 
and sweet goods was the caption 
“Cool Summer Meals Start with 
Bread.” 

The streamers are part of a pack- 
age of promotional material issued 
monthly by Collier’s in connection 
with its series entitled “Plan a Meal 
with Man Appeal.” The packet con- 
tains display material, mats for news- 
paper and house organ use, shelf orice 
tags and other materials. All of the 
material is currently distributed as 
“Collier’s Cool Meal for Hot Profits” 
promotion. To date approximately 
3,000 of the streamers promoting 
bread have been distributed among 
super market operators as a Collier’s 
service to the industry. 
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Wheat, Flour Prices Basically Firm 





PEAK OF MOVEMENT IN S.W. 
CUTS VALUES ONLY SLIGHTLY 





Loan Participation Prevents Bigger Drop in Market; 
Spring Wheat Harvest Is Next Test of 
Stability; Millfeed Dips 


By GEORGE L. GATES 


Market Editor of The 


Wheat and flour prices appeared to 
be on firmer footing in early August 
as the peak of harvesting and mar- 
keting of the new winter wheat crop 
passed without making a serious dent 
in the price line. The chief obstacle 
to a market sea- 
son price decline 
has been the gov- 
ernment’s price 
support program, 
set this year at 
a record high 
level which un- 
doubtedly has 
encouraged wide 
participation in 
the loan by pro- 
ducers. The effec- 
tiveness of this 
program has 
been ably demonstrated in the past 
and undoubtedly will be a major 
factor in price firmness again this 
year. Also serving to give markets 
support this summer was the delay 
in marketing the southwestern crop. 
First, rains kept combines out of 
the fields well past normal har- 
vesting dates. Then the disastrous 
floods seriously disrupted transporta- 
tion, with the result that marketing 
Was spread out more evenly, giving 
offsetting factors a chance to meet 
the usual impact of new crop sales. 
Chief among these opposing factors 
has been the stepped up pace of 
wheat exports. 

The next test of market firmness 
will come with marketing of the 
spring wheat crop in the Northwest 
this month. Heavy loan participation 
similar to that in the Southwest is 
anticipated, but subject to availabil- 
ity of sufficient boxcars, marketing 
probably will be more concentrated. 
If this proves to be the case, prices 
could be pushed down temporarily. 
Most observers believe, however, that 
the long term trend will be upward 
once the spring wheat marketing im- 
pact is absorbed. The outcome of 
peace negotiations in Korea was sti!] 
in doubt in early August, with pos- 
sible conclusion of fighting regard- 
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siderably from earlier estimates, but 
the total production still will be large 
and probably more than a billion 
bushels. Most recent private fore- 
casts indicate winter wheat output 
at about 664 million bushels, com- 
pared with the government’s July 
estimate of 707 million bushels. 
Losses caused by heavy rains and 
floods were estimated as high as 35 
million bushels in Kansas alone. The 
spring wheat crop outlook remains 
bright, meanwhile, despite some de- 
terioration caused by excessive heat 
and drouth in northern North Da- 


kato. Private forecasts indicate a 
harvest of 352 million bushels, 11 
million less than the official July 


forecast but still one of the largest 
spring wheat crops in history. 


LOAN PARTICIPATION 
BELIEVED GREAT 


No official figures have been re- 
leased by the government on the 
amount of wheat placed under loan 
by producers in the Southwest, but 
trade observers agree quite gener- 
ally that large amounts are being 
held off the market by this means. 
The loan rate of $2.45 bu., Kansas 
City, is a big lure to farmers when 
the cash market is some 15¢ below 
that figure, as it was during late 
July and early August. Although the 
government this year is not paying 
storage charges on loan wheat-— 
which amounts to a deduction of 10 
@11%¢ bu. from the loan level— 
participation in the program still of- 
fered an advantage over marketing 
new wheat. Guaranteed at least the 
loan price under this arrangement, 
the producer can hope for a strong- 
er price later, when he would be 
able to redeem the grain collateral 
and get a larger net return. In every 
year the price support program has 





been operative wheat prices have 
moved up to the loan level at some 
time during the crop year. 


USUAL FLOUR BUYING 
PATTERN ALTERED 


The absence of a clearly defined 
market low point this summer has 
altered the normal flour buying pat- 
tern. Bakers in general held off for 
the season’s best price basis for sev- 
eral weeks, and although in late Juiy 
some concerns bought up to 120-day 
requirements, the great majority of 
buyers still had not committed them- 
selves for forward needs. This hold- 
ing off of forward purchases was 
encouraged by a discount for quick 
shipment prevailing for much of this 
period which was made possible by 
relatively strong spot millfeed mar- 
kets. These discounts were wiped out 
in early August, however, as_ the 
nearby and future millfeed values 
moved closer together. Whether bak- 
ers will accumulate forward con- 
tracts on the scale they did in past 
years remains to be seen; mean- 
while, this buying potential is a 
latent bullish wheat market factor. 


EXPORTS LARGER 
THAN LAST YEAR 


Meanwhile, foreign demand for 
U.S. wheat has been relatively great- 
er this season than last year, and 
these sales have helped to offset the 
influence of new crop marketing in 
the future pits. Heavy shipments 
have been going to India, Japan and 
Germany, although some of the sup- 
plies have come out of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks and thus the 
transactions did not directly affect 
the market. Sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement’ through 
July this year at 31 million bushels 
were about three times the amount 
sold last year at this time. 


USDA SAYS SUPPLIES 
ARE ADEQUATE 


A preliminary look at demand and 
supply prospects prepared by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture states 
that estimated supplies for 1951-52 
are sufficient to meet anticipated do- 
mestic and export requirements with- 
out significantly reducing the size of 
the carryover. The supply, based on 
July 1 crop estimate at 1,070 mil- 
lion bushels, a carryover of 395 mil- 
lion bushels and imports of about 








Summary of Flour Quotations 


August 4 flour quotations, in sacks of 


prompt delivery: 


100° Ib. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


40 million bushels of feeding grade 
wheat from Canada, would total 1,- 
505 million bushels. Domestic dis- 
appearance may reach 755 million 
bushels, and if exports total about 
the same as the 364 million esti- 
mated for 1950-51, about 385 mil- 
lion would remain for carryover July 
1, 1952, just slightly under the carry- 
over this year but above average, 
USDA says. Many things could hap- 
pen to change this outlook, but the 
forecast at least indicates no drastic 
change in the wheat picture is fore- 
seen now by USDA officials. 
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Bureau of Census 
Reports Flour 
Output Up in May 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce 
has estimated U.S. wheat flour pro- 
duction during May, 1951, at 18,556,- 
000 sacks, an increase of 1,298,000 
sacks over the April total of 17,258,- 
000 sacks and only slightly higher 
than the total for May of 1950. 

Flour production during May aver- 
aged 843,000 sacks per working day 
as compared with 822,000 sacks in 
April and 835,000 sacks during May 
of 1950. 

May wheat grindings amounted to 
43,007,000 bu., compared with 39,- 
919,000 in April. Wheat offal output 
was 367,000 tons, compared with 338,- 
000 tons the previous month. 








Rye Flour Output Gains 28% 

WASHINGTON—Rye flour pro- 
duction during May, 1951, is estimat- 
ed at 209,000 sacks by the Bureau of 
the Census. This is an increase of 
28% over the April output of 163,000 
sacks. 

Rye ground amounted to 465,000 bu., 
compared with 377,000 bu. for the 
previous month. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
SALES VOLUME INCREASES 


NEW YORK—Net sales of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. and subsidiaries 
for the first half of 1951 totaled $83,- 
407,216, compared with $72,322,877 
for the corresponding period in 1950, 
according to a report from the firm. 
Net income for the period was $2,- 
794,621, an increase from $1,982,712 
for the first half of 1950. The net in- 
come per share of common stock was 
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082,466, a 20% increase over sales 
of $446,818,106 for the same seven 
periods last year. Average number 
of Kroger stores in operation during 
the period was 2,022, compared with 
2128 stores during the 1950 period, a 
decrease of 5%. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT SALES 
INCREASE, PROFIT DOWN 


NEW YORK—An increase in sales 
and a decline in net profit have been 
reported for the first half of 1951 
by the National Biscuit Co. Sales for 
the six months ended June 30 totaled 
$162,984,094, compared with $144,511,- 
711 for the corresponding period in 
1950 and $150,463,647 in 1949. 

The firm’s net profit for the first 
six months of the year was $7,785,512 
in 1951, $10,256,501 in 1950 and $11,- 
085,475 in 1949. Earned per common 
share, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, during the six months 
periods were $1.10 in 1951, $1.49 in 
1950 and $1.62 in 1949. 

Second quarter sales were $81,787,- 
616 in 1951 and $71,838,571 in 1950. 
The net profit for the quarter de- 
clined from $5,279,980, equal to 77¢ 
a common share, in 1950 to $3,779,979, 
equal to 53¢, this year. 
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NET INCOME OF WARD 
BAKING DIPS SLIGHTLY 


NEW YORK——tThe Ward Baking 
Co. has reported a net profit for the 
first 27 weeks of this year of $1,- 
033,243 after provision for federal 
taxes, compared with $1,057,681 for 
the comparable period last year. 

Sales increased $5,285,616 over 
those for the similar period last 
year. Earnings were $1.11, compared 
with $1.19 in the first half of 1950. 

For the 12 weeks ended March 24, 
1951, Ward Baking reported net 
profit of $396,828, equal to 42¢ a 
common share, compared with net 
profit of $362,942, or 38¢ a common 
share, in the like 1950 period. 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS NET 
PROFIT DIPS IN 1951 


NEW YORK—A net profit after 
taxes of $3,127,935 has been reported 
for the first six months of 1951 by 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., and subsid- 
iaries. This compares with $3,425,104 
for the corresponding period of 1950 
and $3,660,389 in 1949. 

Earnings were $3.06 a share for the 
1951 period, $3.35 for the first half of 
1950 and $3.58 for the first six months 
of 1949. Net profit for the March 
quarter of this year was $1,610,024 
or $1.58 a share, compared with $1,- 
646,174 or $1.61 a share in the cor- 
responding 1950 quarter. The half 
year profit before federal taxes was 
$6,255,871 in 1951 and $5,905,353 in 
1950. 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
REPORTS 28-WEEK NET 


KANSAS CITY—Net income of 
$1,153,183 is reported by the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
for the 28 weeks ended July 14, 1951, 
after depreciation and interest and 
after provision of $1,409,446 for fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes. 
This is equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.57 a share of common 
stock. This compares with net income 
of $1,175,743 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.60 per common share. 

Earnings per share common for 
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both 1951 and 1950 are based on 610,- 
884 shares which include the 2 for 1 
split (in April, 1951) and are com- 
puted after allowance for accrued 
dividends on the $4.80 dividend pre- 
ferred stock. 

Net sales for the first 28 weeks of 
1951, including the Buffalo, N.Y., 
plant acquired in December, 1950, 
totaled $36,398,522, against $29,459,- 
873 in the same period of 1950. 
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WAGNER BAKING NET 


NEW YORK—Net profit of the 
Wagner Baking Corp. for the 24 
weeks to June 16 was $140,888, equal 
to 52¢ a common share on sales of 
$5,811,893. This compares with net 
profit of $141,737 or 53¢ a share on 
sales of $4,944,020 for the six months 
ended June 17, 1950. 
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GENERAL BAKING’S NET 
SHOWS MID-YEAR RISE 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking Co., 
has announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 26-week 
period ended June 30, 1951, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$1,310,833, amounted to $1,098,336, 
equal to 48.28¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. 

This compares with an estimated 
net profit for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1950, after estimated federal 
income taxes of $378,303, of $624,940, 
or 18.13¢ a common share. 

For the quarter ended March 31, 
this year, the company reported net 
profit of $617,863, equal to 28¢ a 
common share. 
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STANDARD BRANDS’ SALES 
UP 30%; NET PROFIT DIPS 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. for 
the first six months of 1951 amount- 
ed to $4,225,184, equivalent, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to 
$1.21 per share, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced. Net in- 
come for the same six months of 
1950 was $4,798,908, or $1.39 per 
per share. In _ both periods, 3,- 
174,527 shares of common stock were 
outstanding. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $172,560,- 
440 for the six months ended June 
30, 1951, against $132,831,545 in the 
like 1950 period, an increase of 30%. 
Income before provision for federal 
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The Stock Market Picture 
Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 
June 29, Aug 3, 
1950-51 1951 1951 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ... 5 3 3 4 
Continental Baking Co. .......... . 19% 17 11% 19% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 100 93% 96, 91% 
General Baking (Co. ............. 5 hcl ae 101, 11 11 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 166 149 *155% *157 
Great A. & P. Tea Co............. . 14634 1t6y, 116% 11834 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd...... 137 129 130% 131 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 34 253%, 2534 25 
I os ns ngic ask eameeu 39% 31% 31% 32% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd...... ; . 186 16! 165% *168% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ................ 31% 275% 29” 2g! 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ............... 6354 56 6334 60 
United Biscuit of America . a 33 295 204%, 31% 
United Biscuit of America, $1.50 Pfd. LLY, 107 107 103 
WO TI i aaioianocc oc cae kivicericacs 191% 17% 18s 17% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........... pa scselaha rata ttn a ae 99 — 1001 100% 
C‘osing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Aug. 3: 
. Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. ................... 10% 1lL*% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd..... 107 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $8 Pfd..... 135 140 
RO EE eee. 19\, 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ oe 6% i 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ............ . 105 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .......... 5%, 6 


*Previous close. 
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income taxes also increased and to- 
taled $9,232,184 for the first six 
months of the year as against $7,- 
876,908 in 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of $0.30 per 
share was declared on the common 
stock payable Sept. 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 15, 1951. A 
quarterly dividend of $0.875 per share 
on the preferred stock was also de- 
clared payable Sept. 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 31, 1951. 
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GMI BOARD DECLARES 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 85¢ a share on the 
338% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. 

The dividend is payable Sept. 1 to 
stockholders of record Aug. 10. This 
is the 24th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on this stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELLMAR 6-MONTH NET 
EARNINGS AT NEW HIGH 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — Net 
sales and net earnings of Shellmar 
Products Corp. for the first six 
months of 1951 set new records, ac- 
cording to Bert W. Martin, president. 
Sales for the period totaled $23,522,- 
255, an increase of 60% over the sales 
for the first half of 1950, which were 
$14,681,555. 

Net earnings for 1951 to date, be- 




















July Flour Production Shows 
Increase Over June 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 13,082,494 sacks of flour during July. This was an increase 
of 480,808 sacks over the June output. The same mills reported production 
of 13,821,934 sacks during July, 1950, or 739,440 more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for July was 14,076,471 sacks and 
three years ago, 16,505,148. Based on the Bureau of the Census production 


for May, the latest available, mills 


reporting to The Northwestern Miller 


in that month made 75% of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production 
in July, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month 
indicated that total production for the U.S. was 17,443,000 sacks. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 








July, *Previous -— J ul ——---- 

1951 month 1950 1949 1948 
A ee aes ee 2,970,124 2,757,654 2,873,462 2,863,433 3,198,932 
SO, ‘kiccswascsesoeeenecuas ee 4,973,827 5,196,314 5,737,757 6,814,742 
ST acti p-bretas tone hive wild ea ia @ carla ee 2,016,331 1,820,820 2,130,493 2,395,131 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,065,629 1,952,489 2,089,055 2,457,752 
North Pacifie Comat ....-..c0% 1,007,000 1,096,896 1,255,733 1,638,591 
PIS xed talk lai Sy xiaNany Oo wilbveiere 13,082,494 12,601,686 14,076,471 16,505,148 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 72 70 


fore provision for federal income tax, 
were $3,924,079, compared to net 
earnings before tax provision of $1,- 
603,786 for the same period of 1950. 

After tax provisions, net earnings 
stood at $1,491,079 for 1951, repre- 
senting an increase of 50% over earn- 
ings of $994,286 after tax provision 
in 1950. Earnings in the first half of 
1951, after taxes, were equivalent to 
$3.26 per share on the 445,000 shares 
of outstanding common stock. This 
compares with $2.32 per share earned 
on the 410,000 common shares out- 
standing during the first half of 1950. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK — Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ a share payable Sept. 
10, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Aug. 20, 1951. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TENNANT & HOYT NOTES 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


LAKE CITY, MINN.—The Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., which developed 
into one of the most flourishing in- 
terior flour mills in the Northwest 
soon after its establishment here near 
the turn of the century, is observing 
its golden anniversary. The firm was 
founded in 1900 by Robert C. Tennant 
and Charles G. Hoyt, and in June, 
1901, the original mill went into 
operation. 

The present daily capacity of the 
mill is 4,000 sacks of white flour and 
450 sacks of whole wheat flour, and 
wheat storage totals 400,000 bu. Of- 
ficers of the firm include Mr. Hoyt, 
president; Elmer O. Peterson, vice 
president and sales manager; C. H. 
Crawford, secretary, and J. J. O’Dell, 
treasurer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES DENNERY FIRM 
BUILDS NEW WAREHOUSE 


NEW ORLEANS — Charles Den- 
nery, Inc. of New Orleans, Dallas and 
Houston, recently announced the be- 
ginning of work on a building in 
New Orleans which will be used for 
additional warehouse space. 

Ira Stone, Miami, now is repre- 
senting Charles Dennery, Inc. in 
Florida, the firm also announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKERIES REPORTS 

TORONTO — General Bakeries, 
Ltd., has reported a net profit for 
the year ending April 4 of $130,678, 
equal to 52¢ a common share, com- 
pared with $88,229 or 33¢ a share in 
the previous fiscal year. 
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Bread Again Under Attack 





Magazine Article Condemning 
Bread Brings ABA Rebuttal 


CHICAGO — The American Bakers 
Assn., through its chairman, John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
has taken issue with Rep. James J. 
Delaney (D., N.Y.) over the latter’s 
feature article in the July issue of 
the American Magazine. 

The article, titled “Peril on Your 
Food Shelf,” charged that the na- 
tion’s foods are being “doctored by 
hundreds of new chemicals, whose 
safety has not yet been established.” 
The author, chairman of the House 
select committee investigating the use 
of chemicals in food and agricultural 
products, revived several statements 
that were definitely refuted by bak- 
ing industry representatives at the 
time they were first made—during 
the committee’s investigation of the 
use of emulsifiers in bread products. 

Following is the text of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s letter, with a paragraph-by- 
paragraph rebuttal to Rep. Delaney’s 
charges: 

Hon. James J. Delaney 
House of Representatives 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Delaney: 

Reference is made to your article 
entitled “Peril on Your Food Shelf” 
in the July issue of the American 
Magazine, in which there is a section 
on bread on page 113. 

We have been most favorably im- 
pressed with the operation of your 
special committee and its general 
fairness in the hearings which have 
been held. Consequently, we are very 
much surprised at the inaccurate 
statements made about bread in this 
article; particularly after our corre- 
spondence dealing with this subject 
matter following the issuanoe of the 
report of your subcommittee in Janu- 
ary of this year. At that time you will 
recall I pointed out obvious mislead- 
ing conclusions in your report. I had 
assumed from your answering letter 
in which you stated it was not the 
intention of the committee to cast 
any reflection whatsoever on the in- 
tegrity of the baking industry that 
future reports would be strictly fac- 
tual and devoid of misleading state- 
ments. 

Errors of Omission Noted 

Taking your section on bread para- 
graph by paragraph, the first com- 
ment you make is on nitrogen tri- 
chloride which you say was used for 
25 years. You are correct in stating 
that both millers and bakers volun- 
tarily agreed to abandon the use of 
nitrogen trichloride and urged that it 
be banned by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. However, I think in fair- 
ness you should have stated in the ar- 
ticle that at no time anywhere did bak- 
ers ever use nitrogen trichloride but 
did ask the Food and Drug Adminis- 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
HIGHER IN MAY 


WASHINGTON—Sales made by re- 
tail bakeries during May were 5% 
higher than during the previous 
month, according to the monthly re- 
port of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. May sales were 7% above 
those of the same month last year. 
For the first five months of this year, 
sales were 6% higher than for the 
same period in 1950. 











John T. McCarthy 


tration to amend the standards of 
identity for flour to assure the safety 
of their main ingredient. 

Second, you state that bread soften- 
ers are now almost universally used. 
You follow this by stating that the 
polyoxyethylene - monostearate types 
of softeners were introduced to make 
bread soft. Therefore, 1* is assumed 
that you mean that these chemical 
softeners are “almost universally used 
by bakers.” This is certainly not the 
case. There is no exact statistical in- 
formation as to how many bakers do 
use these softeners, but as an illustra- 
tion we know that six of the largest 
bakers conducting a widespread inter- 
state trade do not use them at all. 
It is completely untrue that many 
bakers have reduced their shortening 
by 50% since they started to use these 
surface-action agents. We know of no 
baker who has decreased the use of 
shortening because of these chemicals. 
Bakers who do use these chemicals 
use them as additives rather than 
substitutes. There was a sharp reduc- 
tion in the use of fats and oils by 
bakers during the war because they 
were not available and government 
controls limited their use in bread. 
You will recall a Department of Ag- 
riculture official, George L. Prichard, 
testified erroneously before your com- 
mittee on this point and subsequently 
corrected his testimony after an ob- 
jection by a witness for the American 
Bakers Assn. 

Third, you state that in 1949 “two 
companies alone sold 30,000 bakers 
10 million pounds of chemicals and 
that these chemicals are used as sub- 
stitutes for fluid milk, butter, eggs, 
essential oils and organic materials.” 
That statement is just not true and 
is in no way supported by the facts. 
Actually, there has been an increase 
in the use of nonfat dry milk solids 
by bakers and a continuing increase 
in the use of fats and oils. A survey 
by the American Institute of Baking, 
corroborated by the University of 
Wisconsin and corroborated by re- 
cent publications of the Department 
of Agriculture, shows that commer- 
cial white bread today averages a 
content of approximately 4% milk. 

You then state—“Although again 
there is no conclusive evidence that 
these new chemicals are harmful, 


there is plenty of evidence that they 
have reduced the nutritive content.” 
There is simply no such evidence 
whatever. In fact, the nutritive con- 
tent of commercial white bread today 
is the highest in its history. This is 
true in the essential items of protein, 
calcium, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. Evidence on this point is 
overwhelming. As one illustration we 
are enclosing statements which have 
been published in many magazines, 
not only from the American Medical 
Assn. but from the most eminent nu- 
trition scientists in the country. 
Industry Asks for Facts 

Although as you say in your article 
there is no conclusive evidence that 
these chemical softeners are harmful; 
nevertheless, the American Bakers 
Assn. and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America requested the Food 
and Drug Administration to eliminate 
these chemicals from the bread stand- 
ards until such time as their safety 
was conclusively demonstrated. Until 
such safety is demonstrated we take 
no position one way or another but 
we would like to have the public know 
the facts rather than _ sensational 
statements which are not facts. 

You next describe Dr. Carlson of 
the University of Chicago as an emi- 
nent physiologist and one of the 
world’s greatest nutritionists testify- 
ing that the insistence on white bread 
is a “snob factor coming to us from 
the Roman Empire 2,000 years ago.” 
We don’t question Dr. Carlson either 
as a physiologist or a nutritionist but 
we do question his statement as hav- 
ing even the slightest scientific value. 
It is simply a rather dramatic opinion 
of one man which is not substantiated 
by any known evidence. If this were 
true, then the vast majority of the 
middle class and laboring class con- 
sumers in this country are snobs and 
we assume that the crackpots and so- 
called gourmets who want black bread 
are the slave class as described by 
Dr. Carlson. 

Then you raise the point that there 
would be no surplus of milk or wheat 
if all bread products contained milk 
and flour in quantities recommended 
by nutritionists. 

In the first place, we doubt that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would agree 
with you that there is any consider- 
able surplus of either milk or wheat. 
In fact, he is somewhat concerned 
about keeping a small surplus of milk 
available. In the second place, we 
know of no quarrel by reputable nu- 
tritionists with the present content 
of milk and flour in commercial bread. 
It is true that bakers might be able 
to increase the percentage of milk in 
bread and the industry is aware of 
this fact and is increasing such use. 

The only reason that bread today 
contains a lower percentage of flour 
than previously is because it contains 
more milk, shortening and other nu- 
tritious foods. Such testimony was 
presented before your committee. 

We believe that this section of your 
article is not representative of the 
constructive manner in which you 
have conducted the hearings of the 
committee and we believe also that 
it will give dangerously false impres- 
sions to the consumers of the country. 
It is for these reasons and in the 
same constructive vein that impelled 
us to express our views to you upon 
the publication of your report in Jan- 
uary, that we now address this letter 
to you. May we further request that 
this letter be included and made a 
part of the official records of your 
committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
John T. McCarthy 
Chairman 
American Bakers Assn. 
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VICTOR E. MARX ACCEPTS 
FULL-TIME ASBE POSITION 


CHICAGO—Victor E. Marx, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers on a part- 
time basis since its formation 27 years 
ago, has been employed by the society 
on a full work-week basis, according 
to a recent announcement by Ear! B. 
Cox, Helms Bakery, Inc., Los Angeles, 
president of the society. 

The arrangement was worked out 
by a special ASBE committee follow- 
ing Mr. Marx’ resignation from the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
Chicago. He is permitted to take on 
other non-conflicting assignments, ac- 
cording to Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Co., Newark, heading the spe- 
cial committee. 

The added time which Mr. Marx 
wil! spend with the society is in keep- 
ing with the steady growth of mem- 
bership of the society and its wider 
activities in the baking industry, the 
society says. 

He will manage the headquarters 
office in Chicago as in the past, under 
the direction of the executive com- 
mittee. The new assignment will per- 
mit closer cooperation with commit- 
tee activities of the society and the 
opportunity to give more personal 
attention to service of the members. 
It is contemplated that wider contacts 
on behalf of the society will be made 
at bakery meetings and other bakery 
functions, and with other food groups 
and with the members, it is pointed 
out. 


———3IRZAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK R. PLUM PROMOTED 
IN AMF BAKERY POSITION 


NEW YORK—Frank R. Plum has 
been named divisional vice president 
and general manager of the bakery 
division, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., according to an announce- 
ment just issued by Morehead Patter- 
son, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Plum has been with AMF since 
1929, and was formerly director of 
sales of the bakery division. He en- 
tered the bakery equipment field in 
1923, after serving for many years 
as manager of wholesale and retail 
bakeries. 

Products marketed by the division 
of the company of which Mr. Plum is 
in charge include bread wrappers, 
baking ovens, mixers and other equip- 
ment widely used in the baking in- 
dustry. 








Frank R. Plum 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 
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A Key to Success in Business .. . 


Building Proper Employer-Worker Relations 


STRIKING aspect of the last 
two decades has been the wid- 
ening chasm between the em- 


ployer and his workers. Distrust and 
conflict have often sealed off the two 
sides into separate unyielding stock- 
ades. Why? It is hard to believe that 
this could have happened if either 
faction had given much sober thought 
to human relations. Actually, it may 
be that the core of the conflict lies 
in the failure of each to understand 


the other. 

In last month’s issue we discussed 
the training of new employees from 
the approach of the foreman. We 
emphasized the growing importance 
of the supervisor, both as an element 
of front-line management and as a 
link of communication with the em- 
ployee. This leads us then to the na- 


ti et i 


About This Series... 


The accompanying article, the sec- 
ond in a series on the correct man- 
agement of manpower and employer- 

employee relations 

| for the benefit of 

the entire organi- 
zation, cites spe- 
cific methods by 
which the recalci- 
trant or distrustful 
worker may be 
made an asset to 
the company. It is 
accomplished by 
choosing employees 





earefully in the 
, ate first instance, and 
George J. Emrich handling them 


properly by enlightened supervisors 
in the second. George J. Emrich, con- 
tributing editor of The American 
Baker and author of the series, is 
manager of the Emrich Baking Co., 
Minneapolis. The first article on 
proper employee relations and a test- 
ed way of combatting manpower 
shortages and work stoppages ap- 
peared on page 17 of the July, 1951, 
issue. 


et 


ture of the worker himself, since his 
attitudes, his knowledge and his urges 
have a direct effect on the employer’s 
destiny. There are a multitude of 
books in print, purporting to analyze 
and clarify the psychology of the 
working man. Much of these are 
filled with lofty wisdom, general in 
nature, which might lead the unwary 
reader to suspect that all workers 
can be classified into one or two cate- 
gories. 

Labor relations are not so simple. 
In fact, one of the benefits of experi- 
ence, and the consequent maturity of 
mind that it develops, is the realiza- 
tion that it is dynamite to think of 
your employees in the mass. Ameri- 
can workers, in particular, are indi- 
vidualists. They deeply resent the 
anonymity of the crowd. 

It is true, of course, that the same 
worker, in his depression-born urge 
for security, has sacrificed much of 
his individuality by support of union 
group action. The very knowledge, 
however, that he has forfeited the 
ability to go from job to job in quest 
of higher pay, that his progress de- 
pends to a large extent upon seniority 
rather than talent, has made him all 


Helping the Employee to Understand 
Management’s Problems Will Benefit 
All, and Lead to Smoother Operation 


By George J. Emrich 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis 


the more jealous of his remaining 
rights as a person. Thus, each worker 
is a study in himself. 

Surveys Chart Workers’ Desires 

What does the employee want? Re- 
cent surveys in some industries have 
revealed that leck of prestige was a 
familiar complaint of self-respecting 
employees who wanted to be proud 
of their jobs. They liked to be respect- 
ed by superiors and they personally 
desired opportunities to brag about 
their connections without apology. 
Other reasons for dissatisfaction 
among employees were found to be 
insecurity, wasted talent, slow promo- 
tion, poor leadership, insufficient pay, 
unsatisfactory working conditions and 
unpleasant associates. A remarkable 
thing about many of these surveys 
has been that the matter of pay has 
been down at the bottom of the list 
of complaints. This is not to be inter- 
preted, however, as an indication that 
the level of pay is not important to 
an applicant for work, or that a low 
level of pay will not induce him to 
leave the work once he has been hired. 

It would be folly to suggest that 
the solution to our present complex 
problems of personnel could be solved 
only with a survey of grievances. 
Years of patient building and mend- 
ing may be necessary to build the sun- 
lit roomy house in which both man- 
agement and labor can live amicably. 
The foundation of that house, how- 
ever, will be only as strong as the 
line of communication between the 
employer and the employee. 


A significant tool in such communi- 
cation is now recognized in the per- 
sonal interview. Adroitly handled by 
a supervisor, this man-to-man session 
enables the worker to “get it off his 
chest.” More than that, it reveals 
his ambitions, his fears, his talents, 
his limitations, his attitude toward 
the company. The foreman, now al- 
erted, can substitute facts for miscon- 
ceptions. He can find a “handle” to 
the employee’s personality. He can 
use the new insight in future guid- 
ance. 


A recent study in a large industrial 
plant, not a bakery, found that an 
employee did not know the following: 

@ The year his company was 
founded. 

@® The number of plants in his com- 
pany’s operation. 

@® More than two out of the more 
than 200 of his company’s prod- 
ucts. 

@ The location of his company’s 
headquarters. 

® The source of a single raw ma- 
terial. 

@ Either the operation which pre- 
ceded his, or the following one, 
except in a general way. 

@ What free enterprise is. 

He did know, however, the follow- 

ing: 

@ The name of his union and the 
number of his local. 

@ The names of two columnists on 
his union paper. 





How Bakery Dollar is Divided 











* PACKAGING, UTILITIES, 






OVERHEAD AND OTHER COSTS 


Includes salesmen’s pay, truck operations, advertising, etc. 


BAKERS’ 


POSITION EMPHASIZED—A news release destined for most 


of America’s newspapers has been prepared by the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, based on information reported by the Ellender committee of the 
Senate and detailed on page 10 of the June issue of The American Baker. 
The chart shown above is used with the article, and points up the fact 
that rising costs of labor and distribution are responsible for increases in the 
price of bakery products, rather than higher farm prices or greater profits. 
Proofs of the newspaper article are available for distribution from Bakers 
of America Program headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
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@ The names of three out of five 
of his union officers. 

@ Three direct benefits, which the 
union had secured for him. (Ac- 
tually the union had secured 
only two—the third was a com- 
promise.) 

@ His definition of collective bar- 
gaining was—‘“It is what the 
union uses to get things for the 
working man.” 

Why should a man turn his back 
on the company that has given him 
the very source of income on which 
he must depend for his very livelihood 
and the care of his family? By what 
default has industry lost the atten- 
tion and loyalty of its manpower, the 
very raw material of its own success? 
The question leads inevitably to the 
nature of the daily contacts the com- 
pany enjoys with its personnel. 

In larger companies it is quite prob- 
able that the old close relationship 
between boss and worker will never 
be regained. One hears occasionally 
of extraordinarily personable execu- 
tives who have the first names of all 
employees on the tip of the tongue 
and who can converse easily with 
them about their children and prob- 
lems at home. Such feats are the 
exception, rather than the rule. It is 
more likely, in modern times, that 
the working foreman of the company 
becomes at once: the confidant of the 
employee and the nearest extension of 
management. With this in mind, we 
suggested in our last month’s article 
that the foreman must be chosen for 
tact, intelligence and experience. 


The Employee’s Background 

The employee who has been scien- 
tifically selected by the company, and 
who may have qualified by taking 
physical and aptitude examinations, 
may still be a tangle of prejudices. 
If he comes from a working class 
family and suffered through some 
years of family misery during the 
recent depression, he may regard the 
company with considerable suspicion 
and even concealed antagonism. He 
may be frightened by the responsibil- 
ity and the complexity of operating 
machinery in a large plant. He may 
disguise that uneasiness by assuming 
a truculent attitude. He may have 
long since abandoned any hope of 
achieving success in this world on 
his own craftsmanship, and therefore 
may embrace the seniority system as 
the only chance of getting into a 
higher pay bracket. 

Without some knowledge of the 
background, without some _ respect 
for each man’s pride, the training su- 
pervisor will find the path rocky in- 
deed. Without the insight gained from 
the personal interview, he may turn 
the talented and untalented into 
rebels. Both man and nature have 
immense potential resources, but each 
must be channeled. 

Examine the varied problems listed 
below. 

1. Old Bill has more seniority than 
anybody else in the shop. He remem- 
bers the “good old days,” and he 
snorts in disgust at the “kids” whose 
awkward fingers can’t mold a uniform 
loaf of bread. He served an arduous 
apprenticeship, when the hours were 
longer, the standards stricter. In re- 
cent years, however, Bill is growing 
forgetful, and he sometimes leaves 
the salt-out of a dough. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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\ Tops in the lower-protein field . . . UNIVERSITY, 
\ HUBBARD’S SPECIAL, and ATHLETE .. . 


three fine Hubbard flours that are truly superior. 
\ \ 
\ 


Part of the superiority of these 
mellow-type flours lies in the fact 
they are true Spring-wheat flours. . . 
the balance lies in the fact they are 


Hubbard flours. 


There’s a fine Hubbard flour 
to meet your every need! 
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Pan Breads 


WHEAT BRAN BREAD 
clear flour 
whole wheat flour 
bran 
potato flour 
water (variable) 
salt 
yeast 
malt 

5 oz. brown sugar 
5 oz. shortening 

Note: Soak the bran in part of the 
water for about an hour. Add the 
balance of the ingredients and mix 
in the usual manner. 

Dough temperature 78° F. 

First punch 2 hr. 

Second punch 30 min. 

To bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Rest for about 
15 minutes and make up. Wash the 
loaves with water and either roll 
them in bran or sprinkle bran on 
the washed loaves before placing 
them in the pans. Bake at about 
tp F. 

After the bread has started to color 
in the oven, use a small amount of 
steam in order to remove the usual 
dead color of this type of bread. 


WHOLE 
7 Ib. 
4-lb. 
1 Ib. 
8 oz. 
9 Ib. 
5 oz. 
5 oz. 

2% OZ. 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


100 lb. whole wheat flour 
72 ]b. water (variable) 
2lb. 8 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2]b. 4 oz. yeast 
1]b. malt 
4 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
5 lb. sugar 
First punch 1% hr., second 1 hr., 
to bench 15 min. Temp. 80°. Give 
dough good development. 


SPONGE WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


Sponge: 
70 1b. whole wheat flour 
44 lb. water 
2 lb. yeast 
4 oz. yeast food 
1]b. malt 
Temperature 78°, sponge time 41% 
hr. 
Dough: 
30 Ib. 
28 lb. 
2 Ib. 
8 lb. 


whole wheat flour 
water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
honey 
3 1b. shortening 
4lb. milk solids (non fat) 
Dough temperature 80° F. Floor 
time 15-20 min. 


WHOLE WHEAT RAISIN BREAD 
30 lb. whole wheat flour 
19 ib. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
14 0z. sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening 
14 oz. yeast 
10 oz. malt 
14 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
10 1b. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch 1 hr. 30 min. Second punch 1 
hr. To the bench 15 min. later. 
Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min. and then make 
up. Proof and then bake at about 400° 
F. 
SOFT WHITE BREAD 
(With white rye flour) 
Sponge: 
35 lb. flour 
21 lb. water 
Tlb. yeast 
40z. yeast food 
12 oz. malt 
Mix sponge until it is smooth 
(about 3 min.). Temperature 76° F. 
Fermentation time 4 hr. 30 min. 
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These Flavorful and Fresh Specialty Type 


Breads Please Housewives Who Are Looking 
for ‘Something Different’ in Baked Products 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor, The American Baker 


Dough: { 

10 1b. flour 

5 1b. white rye flour 
14]b. water (variable) 


1lb. 4 oz. salt 

2lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 

3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 

1lb. 12 oz. shortening 

Break up the sponge in the usual 
manner. Add the other ingredients 
putting the white rye and milk solids 
on top of the flour. Add the shorten- 
ing when the dough is about two 
thirds mixed. 

Dough temperature 80° F. Floor 
time 10 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 15 min. and make up. Proof and 
bake at about 410-420° F. Use a little 
steam in the oven. 


CURRANT BREAD 
Mix together: 
2 1b. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
4% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
21b. whole eggs 
Then add: 
6 lb. 6 oz. water 
Add and mix slightly: 
12]b. bread flour 
3]b. pastry flour 
Mix together and add: 
1lb. yeast 
21b. 2 oz. water 
Mix until nearly smooth, and then 
add and mix in until smooth: 
8 lb. currants 
1]b. 8 oz. fine cut citron 
1lb. fine cut lemon peel 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 45 min. To 
the bench 15 min. later. 
Note: This dough should be mixed 
on slow speed for best results. Due 


to being quite rich, the loaves should 
be baked at a lower temperature 
than white bread. About 30-40° F. 
lower than white bread should be 
suitable. 

If desired, after baking, the loaves 
may be washed with a glucose glaze 
or with a thin water icing. 


SWEET PAN RYE BREAD 


22 1b. clear flour 

4]b. dark rye flour 
171b. water (variable) 
12 0z. yeast 

20z. yeast food 

10 oz. salt 

12 oz. shortening 

4 oz. caraway 

4lb. corn syrup 

1lb. 6 oz. molasses 

Mix in the usual manner. 

Dough temperature 79-80° F. 

First punch approximately 1 hr. 30 
min. Second punch 30 min. To the 
bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow 15 min. 
rest and then make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 410-420° F. 

Use plenty of steam during the 
baking period. 


CHOCOLATE NUT BREAD 
12 1b. bread flour 
1 gal. water (variable) 
12 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
14 0z. granulated sugar 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
10 oz. shortening 
1lb. 2 oz. melted bitter choco- 
late 
3 1b. 8 oz. chopped walnuts 
Procedure: Mix the dough by the 
regular method and when about %4 
mixed add the melted chocolate and 
chopped nuts. As the chocolate tight- 
ens the dough up considerably during 
fermentation, the dough should be 
quite slack before it is added. 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 1 hr. 30 min. Second punch 





Pan Breads—Iill 


HIS is the third of three articles on pan breads, the specialty 
types of breads that help the baker please customers who are 
“looking for something different.” Other articles 





A. J. Vander Voort 
tains all the flavor and freshness she has come to expect in the 
regular product. 


in this series appeared on page 20 of the March 
issue and on page 20 of the May issue of The 
American Baker. Pan breads are a valuable addi- 
tion to the baker’s display cases because they at- 
tract customers looking for a different type of 
bread, and they boost sales of other baked prod- 
ucts. Since bread is served three times a day in 
most homes, the baker should spend some time 
and effort in developing the unusual in bread 
products. The housewife will not hesitate to pay 
a few cents extra for something special that con- 
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Appeal to ‘Hard-to-Please’ Customers 


45 min. To the bench. 20 min. 

After scaling, make up and proof. 
Bake at about 380-390° F. without 
steam. 


RAISIN BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 

50 lb. flour 

30 lb. water (variable) 

1 Ib. salt 

2 1b. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 

trose) 

2 1b. 8 oz. shortening 

21b. milk solids (non-fat) 

35 lb. seedless raisins 

2 ]b. yeast 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch approximately 45 min. To the 
bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 10-15 min. and make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 410-420° F. 

After baking glaze or ice with a 
thin water icing. 

Note: Wash and then drain the 
raisins thoroughly. Incorporate the 
raisins when the dough is about % 
mixed. 

RAISIN BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 

Sponge: 

40 1b. flour 

24 lb. water 

1lb. yeast 

20z. yeast food 
2 oz. salt 

8 oz. malt 

Sponge temperature 79-80° F. Fer- 

mentation time 5-5% hr. 
Dough: 
10 1b. flour 
8lb. water (variable) 
1l]b. salt 
2 1b. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
2lb. 8 oz. shortening 
21b. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
35 lb. seedless raisins 

Dough temperature 82° F. Floor 
time 10-15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 10-15 min. and make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 410-420° F. 

After baking, glaze or ice with a 
thin water icing. 

Note: Wash and then drain the 
raisins thoroughly. Incorporate the 
raisins when the dough is about % 
mixed, 


APPLE NUT BREAD 
1lb. brown sugar 


12 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 

8 oz. egg yolks 

10 oz. shortening 

6 lb. cooked and drained apples 


or unsweetened apple sauce 
1]b. 8 oz. chopped pecans 
6 oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
loz. yeast food 
8 oz. yeast 
18 lb. bread flour 
8lb. 4-oz. water (variable) 

Procedure: Dissolve the yeast in 
part of the water. Mix the other in- 
gredients except the shortening and 
pecans with the balance of the wa- 
ter. Add the flour and when partially 
mixed, add the yeast solution and 
then add the shortening. When the 
dough is about % mixed, add the 
chopped pecans and continue mixing 
until the dough is well developed and 
smooth. The dough should be on the 
stiff side. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
15 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
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for about 15 to 20 min. and then 
make up. Place in regular white 
bread pans and allow to proof. Bake 
at about 420° F. 


DATE WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


Make a dough, using the regular 
procedure, with the following ingre- 
dients: 

30 1b. whole wheat flour 

19 lb. water (variable) 

10 oz. salt 

12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

14 0z. yeast 

10 oz. malt 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

When nearly mixed smooth, add: 

8lb. pitted dates 


Dough temperature 77-78° F. Have 
water temperature 15 to 20° F. colder 
than for white doughs. 

First punch 1 hr. 30 min. (approxi- 
mately). Second punch 1 hr. To the 
bench 15 min. later. Scale into pieces 
of desired weight and round up. Aft- 
er giving intermediate proof, make 
up. Give proper proof and then bake. 

Note: Whole wheat doughs should 
be mixed considerably longer than 
white bread doughs. 


DATE BREAD 
(White Dough) 
Make a dough, using the following 
ingredients: 
25 Ib. flour 
15 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. shortening 
15 oz. yeast 
15 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 


When nearly mixed smooth, add: 
8 lb. chopped pitted dates 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch, approximately, 1 hr. 45 min. 
To the bench 15 min. later. Scale and 
round up. Give about 15 min. inter- 
mediate proof and then make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 410° F. 


MILK AND HONEY BREAD 
(U.S. Standard) 
Sponge: 
70 lb. flour 
42 lb. water 
2 lb. yeast 
8 oz. yeast food 
1lb. 8 oz. malt 
8 oz. salt 


Mix until smooth. Sponge temper- 
ature 76° F. Fermentation time 5 
hr. 

Dough: 

30 lb. flour 

24 lb. water 

2 1b. salt 
6]b. honey 
4lb. shortening 

6 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 

21b. 12 oz. butter 

Note: Break up the sponge and 
add: the ingredients in the usual se- 
quence. 


Dough temperature 82° F. Floor 
time 10-15 min. 


(variable) 


BROWN SUGAR BREAD 
13 lb. flour 
lgal water (variable) 
4% oz. yeast 
4% oz. yeast 
loz. yeast food 
80z. milk solids (non-fat) 
1lb. brown sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
40z. potato flour. 

Temperature 80° F. First punch 1 
hr. 40 min., second punch 40 min., 
bench 20 min. 

Scale 22 oz. for 1%-lb. loaf. Bake 
im round or square pans. Bake 425° 


and use light steam during the baking 
period. 
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Fruits Add Attractiveness, Saleability to Breads 


OATMEAL BREAD (NO. 2) 
1b. yeast 
1]b. malt 
1 Jb. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
2 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. shortening 
30 1b. flour 
10 1b. oatmeal 
10 lb. whole wheat or graham flour 
36 lb. water (variable) 
Temperature 79-80° F. 


The first rise should equal 75% 
of the total fermentation time. Oat- 
meal bread requires a medium proof. 
A 20 oz. loaf should be baked in a 
1-lb. pan as the volume will be 
smaller than white bread. 





Do not use steel cut oatmeal, but 
use rolled oats. 

Soak the oatmeal in an equal 
amount of water about 1 hour before 
mixing. Do not fail to allow for this 
water when figuring the amount to 
go into the dough. 

Two or three pounds of fine ground 
walnuts may be added to improve the 
flavor. 


COMPACT WHITE BREAD 
(With Soft Wheat Flour) 

Sponge: 

70 1b. flour 

42 ]b. water 

2 1b. yeast 

60z. yeast food 

6 oz. salt 

1]b. malt 


wf 


A Raisin and Nut Loaf 


Mix sponge until smooth or just 
incorporated (about 3 min.). Temper- 
ature 76°. Time 5 hr. 

Dough: 

15 ]b. flour 

15 ]b. soft wheat flour 

23 1b. water (variable) 

2 |b. 6 oz. salt 

4]b. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 

3 1b. shortening 

Break up sponge in regular man- 
ner adding ingredients in prescribed 
order with the milk solids on top of 
flour. Add shortening when dough is 
24 mixed. 

Dough temperature 82° F. Floor 
time 10 min. (approximately). 


FRUIT-NUT BREAD 


13 lb. flour 

7 lb. 12 oz. water 

2 lb. shortening 

1 1b. honey 

1]b. sugar 

5 oz. salt 

4]b. pecan pieces 

2 1b. chopped cherries 

1lb. yeast 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

Method: Mix dough in regular man- 
ner adding fruit and chopped pecan 
pieces when dough is % mixed. 

Dough temperature 82°. First 
punch 2 hr. Bench 30 min. Scaling 
weight 18% oz. 

Bake in oven at about 400°. After 
baking this loaf may be iced with a 
thin icing and sprinkled with finely 
chopped pecans. 


GOVERNMENT STANDARD MILK 
BREAD 


(With Powdered Whole Milk) 
Sponge: 
65 lb. flour 
39 Ib. water 
2 1b. yeast 
8 0z. yeast food 
2 1b. malt 
8 oz. salt 
Mix sponge until just incorporated 
or smooth (about 3 min.. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Questions & A 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 














Mince Meat 


wne of our customers is interested 
in going into the packing of mince 
meat for the bakery trade and is in- 
terested in information on formulas. 
Can you supply us with such infor- 
mation ?—W. E. A., Ohio. 


Y y¥ 


There are any number of qualities 
of mince meat on the market, and 
the manufacturer can make one to 
sell at various prices, depending upon 
the amount and type of fruit used. 
The amount of meat can be changed 
to fit the price at which the mince 
meat can be sold. The amount and 
type of spices may be varied to suit 
the individual. The following for- 
mula makes a quality product and 
will give you something to start with. 

Bring to a boil and cook for about 
5 min.: 

55 lb. seedless raisins 

20 lb. currants 

35 lb. seeded raisins 

75 lb. water or % 

cider 
6 oz. benzoate of soda 

Allow to cool for about 24 hr. and 
then drain. 

To the drained mixture add and 
mix thoroughly: 

160 lb. ground, fresh peeled apples 

55 lb. sugar 

5 lb. molasses 
2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. cinnamon 
6 oz. nutmeg 
5 oz. ginger 
2 oz. cloves 
2 oz. allspice 
6 lb. fine ground candied orange 
peel 
6 lb. fine ground candied lemon 
peel 
6 lb. fine ground candied citron 
Mix together and add to the above: 
60 lb. 43° corn syrup and the 
drained moisture from the 
raisin mixture 

Then add: 

25 lb. fine ground beef suet 

20 Ib. fine ground beef 

Allow to stand several weeks before 
using. 

Note—The benzoate of soda is used 
as a preservative. Brandy may be 
added to the above formula if de- 


sired. 
Cheese Cake 


I would like very much to have 
a good simple cheese cake formula 
using bakers cheese.—W. D., Iowa. 


water and '% 


¥ ¥ 


Here are two formulas that you 
may wish to try out. If these are not 
what you have in mind perhaps I 
can supply you with others. 


CANASTA CREAM CHEESE 
DESSERT 


Part 1 
1% lb. graham cracker crumbs or 
toasted cake crumbs (dry) 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening and butter 
Method: Blend together smoothly 





*~ (Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Editor of The American Baker 
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The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Part 3 
3% lb. sour cream 
30z. granulated sugar 
1 oz. vanilla 
Method: Blend all together well 
and spread on top of cakes. Return 
to the oven for 10 min. 
Note: This cake must be baked 
in spring sided pans because it can- 
not be turned out after baking. 


and cover bottom of greased layer 
pans with mixture. Press down firm- 
ly. Bake in slow oven 300° F. for 
about 5 min. Allow to cool. 


Part 2 
2 1b. dry smooth bakers cheese 
4 lb. loaf cream cheese 
1‘ lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. vanilla 
loz. grated lemon rind 
2 oz. lemon juice 
10 oz. egg yolks 
12 oz. egg whites 


CALIFORNIA CHEESE CAKE 


Part 1 

41. lb. fresh milk 

Method: Blend together the cheese 8 oz. shortening 
and other ingredients, except egg 8 oz. butter 
yolks and whites, at room tempera- Method: Heat the above together 
ture until smooth. Add yolks and _ until fat is melted. 
mix in smoothly. Beat whites stiff 
and fold into the above. Then pour 
this mixture into the pans on top 
of the baked crumbs. Place in oven 
300° F. and bake slowly for 45 min. 


Part 2 
10 lb. smooth bakers cheese 
1% lb. corn starch 
2 oz. salt 








PLUGS BREAD SPACE—Sound merchandising of a bakery department will 
more than repay the small amount of effort put forth, according to Richard 
Gromer, part owner of Gromer’s Food Store, Elgin, Ill.. At the National 
Association of Retail Grocers convention in Chicago recently, Mr. Gromer 
pointed out that although his bakery department takes up only 2% of the 
store’s 4,000 sq. ft. of selling space, it accounts for approximately 7% of 
the $22,000 weekly receipts. His store was cited by a nationally known re- 
search organization for its success in store operations, including appearance, 
volume per square foot, low operating cost, competitiveness, and net returns. 
At the right, Mr. Gromer discusses his merchandising methods with Robert 
E. Quinlan, left, of the Bakers of America Program, at the convention. 





2 0z. lemon emulsion 
6 oz. vanilla 
Method: Cream only until smooth. 
Add the ingredients in Part 1. Place 
in hot bath until whites are ready. 


Part 3 


7 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. water 
2 oz. cream of tartar 


Method: Boil to 244° F. 


Part 4 
4 lb. 40z.egg whites (70° F.) 

Method: Whip into a wet peak and 
add hot syrup. Then whip until me- 
dium stiff. Fold into first part. 

Special instructions: Scale stand- 
ard pan about 16 lb. Grease and dust 
with graham cracker crumbs. Bake 
about 50 min. at 300° F. 


Graham Cracker 
Crust 


I am trying to make a graham 
cracker crust, that will be crisp, and 
run it through a regular pie roller. 
We would like to put them into pro- 
duction, but cannot afford to make 
them by pressing by hand. 

The formula we have used is as 
follows: 

5 lb. ground graham crackers 
1 lb. winter flour 
1% lb. butter 
1% lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1 lb. karo syrup 
1 lb. water 


This recipe is made the same as 
pie dough and results are a fine 
crust.—C. S., Pa. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your request for informa- 
tion in regard to running a graham 
cracker crust through a4 regular pie 
crust roller. I am sorry to state that 
I have never seen this done. 


As a general rule, the formula for 
making a graham cracker crust is 
so short and tender that it is practi- 
cally impossible to handle the rolled 
out crust. Some bakers instead of 
making a regular graham cracker 
mixture such as your formula, use 
a regular pie dough, and instead of 
using dusting flour, use crushed gra- 
ham crackers for rolling out the 
dough. 

I appreciate the fact that mak- 
ing the graham cracker crust re- 
quires a lot of labor. Should I find 
someone who has been able to lick 
this problem, I certainly will publish 
the procedure in The American 
Baker. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BISCUIT FIRM SOLD 

NORTH ADAMS, MASS.—The H. 
W. Clark Biscuit Co. here has been 
sold to the Carr Consolidated’ Biscuit 
Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Alex R. Pet- 
rie, president of the Clark firm, was 
appointed general manager of Carr’s 
New England division. 
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Further Expansion of Doughnut Promotion Charted 





POSTER—Powerful point-of-sale ad- 
vertising is being given more atten- 


tion than ever before in the dough- . 


nut sales building campaign. Displays 
such as the one illustrated above will 
introduce the Sweet Cider doughnut. 
The full color poster is 11 by 14 in. 


NATIONWIDE sales_ contest 
with a prize for every sales 
employee who sells doughnuts 


whether direct to the consumer, to 
the grocer or the restaurant and in- 
stitutional user—will feature this 
year’s October Donut Month drive. 

A plan developed by the Doughnut 
Corporation of America, working in 
cooperation with the 23rd annual Oc- 
tober Donut Month sponsored by the 
Bakers of America Program, will 
distribute $5,000 in prizes to em- 
picyees selling doughnuts. 

The contest, with its $500 defense 
bond as grand prize, is part of the 
most comprehensive doughnut month 
program developed, those pre- 
senting the campaign state 


evel 


CANDIDATES—Bobby Benson 


Broadcasting Co. 


(left), 
B-Bar-B Ranch Riders show, 


Fall Campaign to Feature Nationwide 
Contest for Employees Selling Doughnuts — 
DCA to Give Cash Prizes 


The Doughnut Corporation and the 
Bakers of America Program combine 
to offer an individual promotion, tail- 
or-made to fit the need of every baker 
in his market area. Each separate 
packaged program is designed to hit 
hard at the point where doughnuts 
are sold—whether that point of sale 
is the grocery store, the restaurant 
counter, the retail shop, or the house- 
wife’s door. The impact will be gen- 
erated by new, forceful, merchandis- 
ing aids developed by, and available 
through DCA; and also many excel- 
lent and powerful ideas designed to 
se!! more doughnuts for the baker. 


Bakers’ Advertising Charted 


To take full merchandising advan- 
tage of the national advertising for 
doughnuts which will be placed by 
the Bakers of America Program—a 
full page, full color ad in Look maga- 
zine (3,300,000 circulation) and a half 
page, full color ad in the Woman’s 
Home Companion (circulation 3,500,- 
000)—the Doughnut Corporation of 
America will contribute supporting 
national publicity. 

Once again the National Dunking 
Assn. will run a national election. 
Three top stars will run for office 
Bobby Benson, last year’s winner in 
the national voting for NDA presi- 
dent, will run for reelection. His op- 
position will be furnished by lovely 
Denise Darcel, the newest French 
sensation who is currently starring 
in Merto-Goldwyn-Mayer’s forthcom- 
ing picture, ‘Westward the Women,” 
and from America’s new comedy star, 


youthful radio star of the Mutual 
president of the National 


Dunking Assn., will compete for reelection this year against Denise Darcel 
(left center) and Sid Caesar (right center). Lovely Miss Darcel, a recent 
importation from France, is starring in a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, 
“Westward the Women.” Sid Caesar has become a comedy sensation on the 


National 


Broadcasting System’s television 


network. The three stars will 


the NBC-TV favorite, Sid Caesar. 

These three stars will spearhead a 
promotional drive calculated to make 
all America doughnut conscious. Their 
efforts will provide a publicity cover 
to get the fullest effect in sales im- 
pact for every baker who ties in with 
this powerful DCA program, the com- 
pany states. The three stars will also 
help give a tremendous sendoff to a 
new doughnut—the Sweet Cider 
doughnut. 

In keeping with the season, DCA 
is introducing a new doughnut that 
“tastes of Fall.” 

“The Sweet Cider doughnut’s fresh, 
different taste its keen tangy 
flavor . . delicious eating qualities 

all serve to put it right into the 
spirit of the time,” the company says. 

“And as part of DCA’s Fall effort 
for doughnuts, this new doughnut will 
receive the same sort of send-off that 
marked the national launching of 
Gingerbread doughnut in the Spring 
of this year. The Spring test of Gin- 
gerbread doughnuts was a marked 
success and pointed the way for this 
much more intensive Fall effort.” 

Food editor’s pages, women’s col- 
umns and women’s radio and TV 
shows, as well as national magazines 
will be used to assure the creation of 
top public demand for the new dough- 
nut product. The effect of this pub- 
licity will be to create a ready-made 
market of. consumer acceptance and 
demand, on which every baker can 
capitalize for new plus sales, it is 
claimed. 

New material is available to push 





PARTY POSTER—The poster above 
attractively presents doughnuts in 
their Fall atmosphere—its full color 
features football and Halloween par- 
ties, and illustrates several types of 
doughnuts that can supply the main 
food course at the parties. 


the sales of new Sweet Cider dough- 
nuts. This material includes a full- 
color Sweet Cider poster, Sweet Cider 
package stickers and new tested dis- 
play ideas—all proved aids with a 
sales making potential at the point of 
sale. 


Party Promotions Set 


Also charted for October Donut 
Month is a large scale party promo- 
tion. This part of the Fall campaign 
will have two aspects—a Halloween 
Party drive and a Football Party 
promotion (parties both before and 
after the game). Heading this two- 
pronged drive will be two more top 
stars—Fran Warren, nationally popu- 
lar songstress, and Johnny Lujack, 





spearhead a promotional drive calculated to make the nation doughnut 
conscious. According to the Doughnut Corporation of America, which is 
working with other baking industry promotional media to get the fullest 
sales impact possible, the stars will give a big send-off to a new doughnut 
—the Sweet Cider doughnut. At the right is Fran Warren, nationally 
known singer, who is this year’s Halloween Party Queen. Johnny Lujack, 
Chicago Bears football star, will also promote doughnut parties, 
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former Notre Dame _ all-American, 
and present quarterback of Chicago’s 
professional football team, the Chi- 
cago Bears. 

Fran Warren will be this year’s 
Halloween Party Queen and encour- 
age the sales of doughnuts for those 
parties. Thus her role is part of a 
nationwide civic effort to prevent 
vandalism and destructiveness, and 
to encourage good clean fun at Hal- 
loween parties instead. 

Johnny Lujack in turn will lead the 
effort to get high school and college 
students of America doughnut con- 
scious—for parties before and after 
the game. 


Tie-ins Planned 


For this phase of DCA’s doughnut 
drive, a good deal of tie-in material 
is available. This includes a handsome 
new party poster, printed in full- 
color that combines the taste-appeal 
of doughnuts with the halloween and 
football themes. In addition other 
point-of-sale material has been pre- 
pared to enable every baker to get 
into this promotional effort in his 
market. Newspaper ad mats and radio 
spot announcements are available. 

“Combine all these promotions, add 
an unusual and interesting Grocer’s 
Display Award and routeman’s con- 
test prizes, and the result is a dis- 
tinctive individual campaign that is 
exactly fitted to the baker’s needs,” 
DCA points out. 

“It will give every participating 
baker a campaign that is his alone 
in his market.” 

One of the most important features 
of this campaign is the great atten- 
tion given to selling strength at the 
point of purchase. Display material 
of excellent attention-getting design 
has been prepared along with long 
and detailed suggestions for its use 
in the grocery store. This, plus the 
successful linking of effort among 
the baker’s route salesman, the gro- 
cer and the consumer represents the 
greatest strength of this year’s cam- 
paign. 

More complete details can be had 
from the Doughnut Corporation of 
America, 393 7th Ave., New York 1, 
N.Y., or the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Il. 
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Treat yourself to donuts— 








BAKERS’ AD—The Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program is cooperating as usual 
in promoting the increased consump- 
tion of doughnuts with the full page 
full color advertisement reproduced 
above. It will appear as a full page 
in Look magazine, circulation 3,300,- 
000, and as a half page in full color in 
Woman’s Home Companion, with a 
circulation of approximately 3,500,000. 
Several varieties of doughnuts, both 
cake and yeast raised types, are 
Shown in color in the advertisement. 
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WINDOW 


STREAMER—The 
trated above is ready-pasted for easy fastening to the 
display window or showcase. Printed in green and brown 
on heavy cream-colored paper, the streamer can be used 
to call attention to the magazine advertisement on en- 


window 





You 


streamer _illus- 


ARBA Circulates Enriched Bread 


The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has sent all ARBA members 
a promotional packet making it pos- 
sible for every baker to tie in with 
the intensive advertising of the Bak- 
ers of America Program featuring 
the 10th anniversary of enriched 
bread. 

The packet contains two window 
streamers, one reprint of the two- 
page advertisement which has ap- 
peared in many national consumer 
publications under the auspices of the 
bakers’ promotional program, and 50 
package inserts, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

“The value of this material lies 
in its use,” ARBA points out. “Don’t 
lay it aside—post it immediately and 
let your customers know that en- 
riched bread, so widely endorsed by 
eminent authorities, is obtainable in 
your bakery.” 


¥ ¥ 


Sweet Goods Bulletin 

ARBA Bulletin RM-194, _ titled 
“Some Things Old .. . Some Things 
New,” just released, contains some 
excellent suggestions for the produc- 
tion of sweet yeast goods. It stresses 
the advantages of tasty toppings, 
fillings and finished appearance and 
tells how these aid the sale of the 
products. 

This bulletin is based on the ma- 
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TBO EES, 


Ten years of Enriched Breed! 


Physicians and other nutritvonal authorities agree that Amencan 
Bakers, through their Bread-Enrichment Program, have made an 
outstanding contribution to public health. Prominent scientists 
state that Eanchment deserves a large share of credit for the more 
buoyant health, for the increased mental and physical vigor 
‘enjoyed by the American people today " 


Each stice of enriched bread contains these added vitamins 

and minerais: Vitamin B, (Thiamine), for healthy nerves; 
Riboflavin and Niacin, to help keep tissues heeithy; and lron, 
to help butid red blood. Enriched bread gives you Protein—to 
help build and maintain healthy body tissues—and Foud Energy 
—to sustain the pace of modern living. 


Here's 6-way nourishment, in the best-tasting, most 
economical, mosi convenient fornt, ; 
brought to you every day of the year by ae 


YOUR BAKER 


PACKAGE STUFFER—Fifty pack- 
age inserts such as that illustrated 
above are supplied bakers by the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America in 
the packet of merchandising aids in- 
tended to help bakers everywhere 
promote the 10th anniversary of en- 
riched bread. 


R BAKERS CONTRIBUTION 
TO BETTER HEALTH 
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riched bread which has appeared in many consumer 
advertisements. The Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca includes a reprint of the ad in its enrichment promo- 
tion kit. The material is supplied bakers through the 
ARBA by Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J. 


Promotional Aids 


terial presented during the panel dis- 


cussion at the recent ARBA Pitts- 
burgh convention by H. B. Good- 
brand, Woman’s Bakery, Toronto, 


Canada, one of the participants. It 
was released in response to the many 
requests for the practical ideas and 
recipes which Mr. Goodbrand’s pres- 
entation contained. Among _ the 
recipes included are suggestions for 
the use of fresh berries, nut brittle, 
nut krisp, custard and combinations 
of various mixtures which result in 
high-quality toppings and fillings. 
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Folder Promotes 
Sale of Wedding 
Cakes for Bakery 


Fuchs Baking Co. here is building 
its volume of wedding cakes with 
the help of an illustrated folder which 
is sent to prospective brides. Names 
are secured through announcements 
in newspaper society pages and from 
the license bureau in the courthouse. 

The folder shows several types of 
wedding cakes and lists the price and 
the number of guests each will serve. 
Also offered is the service of a wed- 





Study Shows Spring and Summer 


Dip in Purchases 


WASHINGTON —A recent study 
completed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reaffirms the belief 
that the field of seasonal patterns 
of food consumption offers a chal- 
lenge to promotional efforts by the 
nation’s bakers. 

The study, conducted by the bu- 
reau of human nutrition and home 
economies, agricultural research 
foundation, of the department, shows 
that while purchases of bakery goods 
are fairly stable from season to sea- 
son, there is a pattern of rise and 
fall that can be charted. 

Purchases of bread are slightly 
higher in the fall than in the other 
three seasons. Use of baked goods 
other than bread increases in winter 
and drops off in spring and summer. 

The report attributes this warm 
weather drop in sales to the fact that 
ice cream and other desserts often 
may take the place of cake and pie 
in family meals in the spring and 


summer. 
It also notes that the decrease in 


of Baked Goods 


grain product foods is one reason 
why summer diets are lower in nu- 
tritive content than are those of 
other seasons. 

Material for the study was gath- 
ered in 1948 and 1949 from four 
urban areas, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and San Fran- 
cisco, and results were projected to 
a national seasonal pattern of urban 
food consumption. 

8% Drop in Spring 

The tabulation shows that pur- 
chases of bakery products during the 
winter were 100.9% of the yearly 
average, during spring 96.7%, during 
summer 95.9% and during the fall 
104.8%. Purchases in the spring were 
more than 8% below those during 
the fall and more than 4% below 
those during the winter. 

In the spring consumers bought 
8% less bread than during the fall 
and about 1% less than in the win- 
ter. Sales of other baked goods 
showed a wider margin, with spring 


ding consultant to help the bride 
make her choice. 
sales falling off almost 15% from 


those of winter and more than 9% 
from those during the fall. 

According to the study, the num- 
ber of pounds of baked goods con- 
sumed per household per week in 
1948 was 8.48, but the spring figure 
that year was only 8.20. An average 
household purchased 6.28 lb. bread a 
week in 1948, but during the spring 
only purchased 6.14 lb. Purchases of 
other baked goods averaged 2.06 lb. 
a household in the spring, as against 
a yearly average of 2.20 Ib. 

Fall and winter increases in the 
purchases of baked goods of from 
3% to 11% were posted over the 
spring purchases in all four of the 
urban areas from which figures were 
collected. 

The study notes that for many 
foods price is not an important cause 
of seasonal movements in purchases, 
but that factors such as climate, 
habit and availability do play a part 
in the shifts. 
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CHILDREN TOUR PLANT 
The Little Rock, Ark., bakery of 
the Continental Baking Co., recently 
played host to several groups of chil- 
dren from the city’s playgrounds. 

























= There is nothing ordinary about the 
ead quality of RODNEY flours, for it is 
quality raised to an exceptionally high 


standard. Here's the reason: Nowhere 
is wheat selection carried on with 
greater scientific skill. Nowhere is mill- 
ing craftsmanship and milling equip- 

ie ment maintained at a higher level of 
/) excellence. Nowhere does expert lab- 
| oratory guidance surpass that applied 
\! to RODNEY flours. And nowhere can 
a baker buy a flour that will give him 
better shop performance. So it pays 
to pick RODNEY flours for your bak- 


ing needs. 
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KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: ‘ON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD AL ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue ' 1209 Statler Building 


Telephor +: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY — 
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LYNCH CORP. ANNOUNCES 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


TOLEDO — Frank K. Zimmerman, 
president of the Lynch Corp., has an- 
nounced the appointments of Joseph 
P. McCarthy as general manager and 
R. L. Sears as sales manager of the 
Ohio divisions of the corporation. The 
announcement was made along with 


Joseph P. McCarthy 
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that of the reorganization of the 
divisions. 

Mr. McCarthy has been associated 
with the Lynch Corp. since 1938 as 
a manufacturing executive. Mr. Sears 
became the director of sales for the 
Par compressor division of the cor- 
poration in 1944. Long associated with 
the refrigeration industry, Mr. Sears 
was recently elected vice president 
of the Refrigeration Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

The Ohio divisions of the Lynch 
Corp. is comprised of two manufac- 
turing plants: The packaging machin- 
ery division in Toledo, and the Par 
compressor division of Defiance, Ohio. 
The packaging machinery division 


produces machinery for forming, 
wrapping and cartoning butter and 
oleomargarine; equipment for pack- 
aging candies, cookies and cakes for 
the confectionery and baking trades, 
and the Morpac paper packaging ma- 
chine. 

The Par compressor division manu- 
factures automotive type air com- 
pressors and commercial refrigera- 
tion condensing units. 


E. P. MEAD BAKERIES 
MOVES HEADQUARTERS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—Headquar- 


ters for the E. P. Mead Bakeries 
were moved here recently from Abi- 
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lene where they had been located 
since 1920. 

E. P. Mead, president, said the 
change was made because Amarillo is 
in the geographic center of territory 
served by the company which has 
nine wholesale bakeries and serves 
Texas, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 
The company completed a $650,000 
plant here last fall. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OHIO BAKERS PICNIC 

WHITEHOUSE, OHIO — The 
Northwestern Ohio Master Bakers 
Assn. held its annual picnic at the 
Welfare Farm here Aug. 6. The pro- 
gram included ball games, horseshoe 
pitching, snacks and a big lunch. 











6000 
YEARS 
AGO wee! 









Man began to understand the principles of fermentation—and knew that there were 
time forces at work—but obviously, knew nothing of the word “Culture” (as it applies 


to baking methods). 


History definitely records an understanding of the natural forces of “Culture” about 
200 B.C. by the Egyptians—and by the Middle Ages the German Bakers understood 
the activities of “Culture” as it applied to the products of their own bake shops. 

But it remained for the Brolite Company—a few years ago —to finally perfect a 
method whereby these forces for Natural Flavor and Natural Goodness could be manu- 
factured—put in package form—for the use of Bakers—any time—any where. 

If you want to hear the most interesting story about fermentation that you have 
ever heard—Ask the Brolite Man about Vita-Plus White Culture. 


BROLITE COMPANY 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 


4128 Commerce St.) 


518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 





Dallas, Texas 
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“Sweetest Promotion in Years” 
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General Mills Offers Baker Tie-in 
Kit with Maple Pecan Chiffon Cake 


Inc., Minneapolis, 
has prepared a promotion kit for 
bakers, describing sales opportunities 
with the maple pecan chiffon cake, 
which the firm calls the “sweetest 
summertime promotion in years.” 

General Mills suggests that bakers 
tie in with the efforts by serving the 
consumer demand that will be aroused 
by national advertising in magazines 
and by radio. 

The maple pecan chiffon cake was 
featured in the July issue of McCalls, 
will be in the September issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens and the 
September issue of Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and will be advertised on 
Betty Crocker’s Magazine of the Air 
radio program. 

The sales organization of General 
Mills is presenting this activity to all 
segments of the baking industry, 
R. S. Herman, manager, bakery sales 
service, reports. Merchandising on the 
local level permits the baker to tap 
a market for such a product beyond 
and above his regular clientele, he 
said. The cake, he reports, is a prac- 


General Mills, 





Maple Pecan Chiffon ad 


tical cake to produce commercially, 
and the material eost is reasonably 
in line with present industry experi- 
ence. 

The three magazines in which the 
product will be featured have a tot- 


al circulation of 11,968,000. Included 
with reprints of the advertisements, 
in the General Mills kit, are two 
window streamers, a folder listing 
display and merchandising sugges- 
tions and the transposed formula ior 
the maple pecan chiffon cake. 

Merchandising tips included in the 
folder include: 

“Window display—Play up the ‘cool 
and summer-y’ theme in your window 
displays. Display the maple chiffon 
cakes prominently. Use cut flowers 

daisies are excellent—ferns or leaf 
covered tree branches. If space and 
material permit, a fine window can be 
worked out using white wrought- 
iron porch furniture. Artificial grass 
used as a floor cover makes an at- 
tractive background for the cool tan 
of your cakes. Tape window stream- 
er to the window. Tape reprint of 
ad to the window. Place copies of 
magazines open to ad in window. 

“Counter display—Paste the ad 
reprint on an easel on your counter 
next to a cake. Copy on the «asel 
below the reprint should read, ‘with 
browned butter icing.’ Copy below 
that should be ‘buy it here.’ 

“Post cards—Send out postcards 
about maple pecan chiffon to all your 
customers, or get a list from the city 
directory and mail to everyone in 
your neighborhood. 

“Additional merchandising — This 
can be done by salesgirls as they 
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10th ANNIVERSARY of 2xrched BREAD - nysvech 


Xe Good Health 


MAKES AMERICA 


The teaching of nutrition in our 
schools has helped make the Youth 
of America strong in body—alert 
in mind Sports build healthy 
bodies. Study trains and develops 
the mind to make the most of 


life's great opportunities 





STRONG 











School Book Covers Feature 10th Anniversary of Enriched Bread 


The Bakers of America Program is 
receiving added support from bakers 
who use the new educational school 
book covers supplied by Boyd Knell, 
Chicago. These book covers feature 
the 10th anniversary of enriched 
bread. 

The school book cover as an adver- 
tising medium to promote bread con- 
sumption was developed by Mr. Knell 
while he was with the Wheat Flour 
Institute. They enable school children 
of America to carry their books to 
and from school protected by durable, 
soil-resistant covers on which are 
printed facts regarding the nutri- 
tional value of bread. 

The new 1951-52 series features the 


statement of nutrition experts, educa- 
tors and leading doctors, who attrib- 
ute much of the increased mental and 
physical vigor of American boys and 
girls to the enrichment of bread with 
essential vitamins and minerals. 

The individual baker’s name, trade 
mark or loaf cut is printed on the 
book cover in conjunction with the 
nutrition statement, illustrated at- 
tractively with pictures of a healthy 
boy and girl eating bread who are 
urged to “Enjoy Enriched Bread for 
Good Health . . . Good Eating.” 

The covers are decorated with pic- 
tures of school sports that appeal to 
boys and girls. The front panel of the 
book cover is designed to cooperate 


with school authorities in developing 
youth to make America strong. Here 
the children are told that “Study 
trains and develops the mind to make 
the most of life’s great opportunities.” 

“The public now sees in their na- 
tional magazines the advertising spon- 
sored by the bakers of America fea- 
turing the 10th anniversary of en- 
riched bread . . bakers locally can 
tie in and help support this program 
by supplying school children with en- 
riched bread school book covers which 
likewise carry their name into the 
schools and homes,” Mr. Knell states. 

Information and samples of these 
school book covers may be secured 
by writing Boyd Knell, 500 N. Sacra- 
mento Blvd., Chicago 12, III. 
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HOPALONG CASSIDY BILLBOARD 
PROMOTES BREAD 
* 


Eye-catching photo reproductions 
of Hopalong Cassidy on building and 
highway billboards on the Pacific 
Coast are being utilized by the Bar- 
bara Ann Baking Co. and Langendorf 
Bakeries, Inc., to exploit the endorse- 
ment of these products by the famed 
screen idol. General Baking Co. is 
also featuring a Hopalong Cassidy 
promotion in its sales territories. The 
posters which appear from San Diego 
to San Francisco, form a dramatiza- 
tion of the Hopalong tie-up which is 
part of the cooperative plan for Food 
Packaging, Inc., agent for Hopalong 
Cassidy bakery and dairy products, 
Merrill J. Klein of Food Packaging, 
Beverly Hills, Cal., announced. 


RENEE RRR 


talk with customers, by telephone 
and by newspaper advertisements, 
Give your salesgirls a list of selling 
words and phrases. Impress upon 
them that words are appetite awak- 
eners and sales clinchers.” 

Mr. Herman reports that “it has 
been our experience that tie-ins of 
this type help sell other bakery 
products.” He anticipates that this 
promotion will be even more popular 
than that for the pineapple festival 
cake, in which more than 7,000 bak- 
ers from coast to coast participated. 
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Look Magazine Article 
Glorifies the Sandwich 


The Aug. 14 issue of Look maga- 
zine carries a two-page feature arti- 
cle glorifying the “Great American 
Sandwich.” 

Tracing the development of the 
sandwich from its invention by the 
Earl of Sandwich, who lunched on 
meat-between-two-slices-of-bread_be- 
cause he didn’t wish to leave the 
gaming table, the article points out 
that the sandwich may be: an appetiz- 
er, hot main dish, sweet dessert or 
a complete meal. 

A reason for the popularity of the 
sandwich, with its presently-recorded 
946 varieties, is offered by Look at 
the conclusion of its article: 

‘New discoveries confirm what 
Americans have instinctively known 
since the hot dog (with its free mus- 
tard) took to the roll at the St. Louis 
Fair in 1904: When bread and meat 
are eaten together, the protein of 
meat enhances the value of bread pro- 
tein. This gives a scientific reason for 
the goodness of sandwiches—makes 
them so satisfying.” 
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Cake Slicing Machine 
May Open New Market 
for the Cake Baker 


A new merchandising method for 
angel food and fruit cakes may be 
developed following the introduction 
of the “Micro Cake Slice-Master,” 
by the Bettendorf Co. 

An evenly cut, ready-to-serve cake 
that can go directly from the retail 
baker’s shop to the housewife’s table, 
with no stop-over for home slicing 
that often results in a cake that may 
be pressed together or cut raggedly, 
is said to be possible with the new 
machine, 

Bakers and merchandising experts 
have recognized the market need for 
a ready-sliced cake, the Bettendorf 
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firm points out, but it is only recent- 
ly that a machine that would slice 
cakes neatly with a low labor cost 
was developed. 

Extensive field testing has shown 
the practicability of the machine, it 
is claimed. The slicer can turn out a 
clean-cut cake every six seconds. 

Simplicity of operation is claimed 
for the machine, which is manually 
operated by the pressure method. 
Manual operation was determined by 
the greater safety and economy as- 
sured, as well as by the limited 
fruit cake season. 

The various cutting parts are at- 
tached to the steel upright column 
which stands on a heavy cast iron 
base. Each machine is equipped with 
one of six standard slicing heads— 
four rectangular and two round—in 





sizes suitable for conventional round 
and loaf type cakes. Special type 
slicer heads are also available for 
the baker with less uniform require- 
ments. 

Blades are attached to the center 
hub of the slicer head and secured to 
the outer rim under individual ten- 
sion. A separate plunger is slotted to 
fit between the blades, each slot of 
depth to permit the plunger to strip 
the cake free of the blades. Circular 
discs known as “‘adapters” are placed 
on locating pins in the turntable, to 
suit the diameter of different size 
cakes. 








BASKETFUL OF COOKIES—Called 
a tidy package for ginger cookies and 
other inexpensive bakery products is 
this cardboard “basket” tray over- 
wrapped with Sylvania cellophane. 
The handle of the basket is a card- 
board band slipped over the wrapped 
package, 
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A Column of Comment 


Progressive Action Needed 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


T HERE is apparently a new series of attacks being made against white 
bread in the sensational magazines and by those writers who try to 
make a living by shocking the public. Obviously the great majority 
of these articles are unjustified and not based upon facts. Nevertheless they 


are accepted by some consumers. 


The only way they can be refuted is by the baking industry advertising 
the facts about its products as extensively as it can. This cannot be left 
merely to the Bakers of America Program, but every individual baker, in 
his own advertising, should emphasize the nutritional value of all bakery 


products. 

In addition to their advertising, 
relations with the editors of their 
newspapers. By making them aware 
of the facts about bakery products 
they can undoubtedly prevent the 
publishing of many of the phony 
stories which will be submitted to 
them. This is also true of radio sta- 
tions and other forms of publicity. 


STRIKES CAUSE PERMANENT 
DAMAGE: During the recent strike 
of bakery drivers in New York we 
saw several excellent examples of 
the permanent damage they can do 
to the baking industry. Those leading 
such strikes refuse to admit these 
facts, but from visits with drivers 
whom we know personally they are 
aware of this danger. 

For instance, during the strike a 
prominent New York newspaper pub- 
lished on its food page a box story 
headed “Instead of Bakery Bread,” 
and proceeded to give a recipe for 
convenient home baking. It might be 
that many housewives would be 


local bakers should establish friendly 





pleased with this type of baking, and 
continue doing it after the strike was 
over. 

We would like to suggest that all 
in the baking industry, whether they 
be union members or top-flight man- 
agement, remember that housewives 
can still bake bread, and some might 
find it fun to do this. 

It is rather difficult to fathom the 
reasoning of union leaders in the 
strike. Approached from any angle 
of logical thinking, it is impossible 
to see how the union workers will 
benefit financially from the five-day 
week. 

The sale of bakers bread has been 
increased greatly by the fact that it 
is delivered fresh daily. Anything that 
is done to curtail this type of distri- 
bution will ultimately affect sales 
adversely, and that is bound to react 
against the best interests of the driv- 
ers. 

Frankly, we do not 


believe that 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


“Home Made” 
Baked Goods 
Build Business 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


AVE you noticed? There’s a 
H definite trend to old fashioned 

recipes and foods. Consumers 
seem to have fond memories for 
Grandmother’s breads and cookies; 
Mother’s pies and cakes. Mrs. Home- 
maker is seeking the home-made fla- 
vor and appearance in all the foods 
she buys. 

Bakers should make every effort to 
be entirely familiar with the charac- 
teristics of “the home-made” product. 
For example, one baker has developed 
a loaf of bread with all the familiar 
flavor and appearance of the whole 
wheat bread made in the farm kitchen 
50 years ago—whole wheat, sugar, 
shortening and yeast. Another has de- 
veloped a loaf of white bread much 
like Mother used to make . . rich 
with butter and milk, but a firm, 
small pound loaf. Good sales have 
been noted on both these loaves. 

One retail bakeshop makes cakes 





with nothing but butter, rich milk, 
the finest white flour. Their frostings 
and fillings often have a whipped 
cream base. These cakes have the 
flavor, texture and keeping quality 
of the very best blue ribbon cakes 
found in any home baking contest. 
Sales are excellent. 

Then, there’s the small shop spe- 
cializing in cookies . . . so nearly like 
home-made that most people do not 
know they are commercial cookies. 
Fine ingredients and a great deal of 
hand work go into the making of 
these cookies. Yet, sales are so good 
that the shop cannot keep up with 
the demand. 

Special attention to ingredients, to 
methods often preparation in 
small batches, hand work and meticu- 
lous attention to detail yields these 
superior bakeshop products that are 
more nearly like home-made. We've 

(Continued on page 52) 





all of the union objectives have been 
clearly defined, or developed for the 
best interests of the drivers them- 
selves. One driver whom we know 
of privately expressed the opinion 
that the recent trouble was a “union” 
strike and not a drivers’ strike. An- 
other driver told us that, regardless 
of the outcome of the strike, it had 
cost him a great deal of money. Bak- 
ery driver-salesmen can only make 
money when they are working. We 
are afraid that fact has been over- 
looked in some union quarters. 


MORE INDUSTRY DISCUSSIONS 
AT CONVENTIONS: At a recent 
state bakers’ convention a_ baker 


asked for the privilege of the floor 
and, when it was granted to him, 
promptly tore the program apart. He 
declared that there were too many 
outsiders giving advice who really 
didn’t know the bakers’ problems, 
and entirely too much repetition in 
addresses relative to sales help train- 
ing and various aspects of modern 
merchandising. 

There is considerable justification 
for this baker’s complaint. We have 
often wondered why almost every 
convention has to be concluded by an 
“inspirational” speaker who talks 
about everything except baking. We 
have reported many conventions 
where some outside speaker took up 
virtually half of one entire business 
session. 

Association officials are apparently 
becoming aware of this feeling among 
their members since programs are be- 
ing directed more and more definitely 
to the baker’s needs. This is exem- 
plified by the increasing use of panel 
discussions wherein bakers themselves 
make up the majority of the panel. 
This is a trend in the right direc- 
tion, and it will materially enhance 
the value of bakers’ conventions. 


ADVERTISING TAX PROPOSAL 
UNSOUND: A proposed tax of 20- 
25% on advertising is being con- 
sidered in Congress. The excuse given 
is that such a tax would tend to halt 
inflation. Sofar, no prominent mem- 
bers of Congress have endorsed the 
proposal, but the fact that the sugges- 


tion has been made must be taken 
seriously. 
Coming at this time, such a tax 


would be a hard blow to the baking 
industry. Bakery goods are a vital 
part of the American diet. Their 
nutrition value and economy should 
be explained constantly to consumers, 
and advertising is the best means of 
doing this. To put a further burden 
on advertising costs would be unfair 
to consumers, who need the informa- 
tion they obtain from advertising, as 
well as to the baking industry. 
Obviously the suggestion of select- 
ing advertising as the focal point in 
increasing sales costs, which is what 
it would amount to, is simply an- 
other socialistic theory, of which so 
many have come out of Washington 
in recent years. Any effort that is 
made to help consumers and to 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Progress of the Baking 


Y subject is “The Progress of 
the Baking Industry”’—yet, I 


want to talk about something 
far more important than the baking 
industry or any other industry, and 
that is the system that has made 
such progress possible. 

I want to talk about the system 
of private enterprise that has worked 
such great wonders for all of us as 
a nation and is being seriously threat- 
ened today. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The Present Day Giant Has Thrived Under 


the American System of Free Enterprise 


By C. Stuart Broeman, American Bakeries Co. 


In bringing you a brief history of 
pened in many other industries and 
the baking industry and our company 


it is for pointing up what has hap- 
companies for the common good of 
all, inventors, workers and consumers. 





RACK-TYP 
PALLET 





Truck-Type Rack Pallets are built of resilient all-welded steel 
wire, with strong protective edge. Double reinforcing and |” 
mesh gives rugged strength combined with light weight for 
easy handling. Narrow mesh prevents marking loaves. Pal- 
lets are full galvanized plated to prevent rust-corrosion. 





Rack-Type Pallets may be loaded directly at WENDWAY 
Conveyor System from Wrapping Machine and quickly 


transferred to route trucks. 





Semi-Trailer used on relay routes is loaded to full 
capacity with pallet racks, simplifying loading, 
transporting and handling at transfer points. 
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: UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Bakery Equipment Division 


ALBION, 


Pallet rack completely 
loaded with fresh wrapped 
bread is conveniently han- 
dled, stored, rolled into truck 
for safe transport and deliv- | 
ery. Single pallets are easily | 
removed for unloading, or 
replaced with empties. 


MICHIGAN 







Faster —Easier —Cleaner—Safer Bread 
Handling for Truck Delivery, Transport 
Rack Loading, or Rack Storage 


The USP Rack-Type Pallet of many uses. 

Individual shelf pallets fit slides or frames 
in the truck for easier, faster truck loading and 
delivery. They utilize maximum truck capacity. 

Entire racks of bread, loaded on USP Rack- 
Type Pallets, roll easily into truck or transport 
for full load capacity and safe, convenient hand- 
ling. They offer greatest convenience at relay 
stations, for storage, or transfer to route trucks. 

Empty Pallets are quickly replaced in racks 
or trucks, riding securely for return to plant. 

Modernize your delivery system, increase 
capacity, reduce cripples and speed handling 
of bread with Rack-Type Pallets. 

Available in practical sizes to fit your load 
requirements and type or size of truck bodies. 
Confer with USP Bakery Engineer on the 
Rack-Type Pallet System to give you greatest 
economy and efficiency. 
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Industry 


The history of the baking indus- 
try is an ever-interesting subject. At 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City, a basket can be 
found containing the oldest bread in 
the world. The bread is well pre- 
served. One loaf has a hard glossy 
crust and seems to be of fermented 
type; another resembles fruit cake. 
Undoubtedly the oldest form of pre- 
pared food is bread. “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” is the only materia] 
reference made in the Lord’s Prayer. 

In Rome where baking was first a 
family function, public bakers came 
into existence about the year 170 B.C. 
The first historical reference we have 
of a guild of master bakers is under 
the reign of Emperor Trajan in A.D. 
100. In no other part of the world 
during those times were public bak- 
ers, known today as “commercial 
bakers,” heard of until the reign of 
Charlemagne. 


Two Bakers Guilds 


As far back as the year 1155 an 
organization was formed in London 
calling itself ‘‘the Worshipful Com- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address given by Mr. Broeman before 
the Rocky Mount, N.C., Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Broeman credits the 
competitive aspect of the free enter- 
prise system with promoting the 
growth of such industries as that of 
baking, but warns that the system is 
under attack from inside the nation 
as well as from the outside. 





pany of Bakers.” It is still in exist- 
ence as a bakers’ guild. For a time, 
in fact, there were two bakers’ guilds 
—brown bread bakers and white 
bread bakers. The refined wheat flour 
was used by the white bread bakers 
who catered to nobility and the 
wealthy classes. They considered 
themselves of superior caste to the 
brown bread bakers who baked for 
the masses. 

When we consider what a great 
part bread has played as a food from 
the early days is it any wonder that 
today one of our most important in- 
dustries is that known commercially 
as the baking industry? Even though 
there is evidence of public bakers be- 
fore the birth of Christ, prior to 
1850 practically all of the baking in 
the U.S. was done by the housewife. 
Under the system of American free 
enterprise, today commercial baking 
in the U.S. is a large and important 
industry. Baking ranks second in the 
food industry being surpassed only by 
meat packing in annual value of 
products. 

A generation ago, bread making 
was merely an art, but today it is 
both an art and a science. A modern 
large bakery is more than a mere 
workshop. It is a spotlessly clean 
industrial kitchen, equipped with 
huge machinery and operated with 
laboratory precision by experts who 
must be technicians, as well as crafts- 
men. 

There are many types of equip- 
ment, some of which are huge affairs, 
through which the bread is processed. 
For example, the oven at our Rocky 
Mount plant bakes 4,600 loaves an 
hour. To make one loaf of bread, 
counting time from mixing of dough 
to wrapping the finished product, it 
takes from eight to nine hours. 

The never-relaxing workings of 
competition have resulted in con- 
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stantly improved quality and value to 
induce the housewife to use bakery 
products. Approximately 14 billion 
loaves of bakers’ bread are now con- 
sumed annually in the U.S. If placed 
end-to-end, these loaves would go 
around the world at the equator some 
75 times, forming a golden brown 
highway, about 40 ft. in width. 

The first official figures available 
on the baking industry are for 1899. 
In that year 60,000 employees were 
paid $128 million to produce $175 
million worth of baked goods. Today, 
approximately 350,000 employees are 
paid more than a billion dollars an- 
nually by an industry producing over 
$4 billion worth of baked goods. 

I realize that figures are dry to 
listen to but get the significance of 
these: In that one half century, 1899 
to present, 6 times the number of 
employees produced 23 times the val- 
ue of goods, and were paid more than 
40 times the wages of 50 years 
earlier. Such figures belie the argu- 
ments that the machine age is taking 
something from the working man. 

The industry is represented by a 
national association, known as the 
American Bakers Assn., which was 
organized at the turn of the cen- 
tury. This association serves as a 
coordinator of all baking groups. 
There are also regional, state and 
local groups, most of which are af- 
filiated with the American Bakers 
Assn. 

The American Bakers Assn. acts as 
counselor on all federal governmental 
problems affecting our industry. Un- 
der the sponsorship of this associa- 
tion, the American Institute of Bak- 
ing was founded in 1919, and in Oc- 
tober of last year it dedicated its new 
and fully equipped building which 
cost slightly more than a million dol- 
lars. The institute operates service 
and research laboratories, the Louis 
Livingston Library of Baking, con- 
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sumer service department, the de- 
partment of bakery sanitation and 
safety, and the School of Baking. 
Throughout the years the leaders 
of our industry have felt the need 
of additional educational facilities to 
supplement the School of Baking, 
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READ WHAT THE 
EXPERTS SAY... 


“No more pan cleaning . . . pan greas- 
ing...or “cripples” when Fruit, Cakes 
are baked directly in Bake-in Gift 
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FRUIT CAKES, BATTER CAKES, POUND CAKES! 


Now you can move your own brand of packaged 
cakes like never before. Save at least 25% thanks 
to new economical and colorful BAKE-IN GIFT 
CANS. NO FUSS — NO MESS — NO PANS TO 
BUY OR TO CLEAN! 

CUTS YOUR LABOR PROBLEMS 


Pletcher & Pollack BAKE-IN GIFT CANS are 


praised throughout the industry. Sensational eye- 


appeal makes customers come back again and 


again. With prices of materials and labor on the 
rise — here’s a wonderful opportunity to save 
while actually increasing your sales. Mail Coupon 


TODAY for brochure and price list. 
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THIS MAN WEAVES HIS 
OWN “BISCUITS” 


SAGINAW, MICH—A “biscuit” 
seller here recently caused a minor 
crisis, resolved only after the police 
appeared. A_ disturbed housewife 
called the police, informing them that 
@ man was going around with an 
empty basket and asking people if 
they wanted to buy a biscuit. The 
man is crazy, declared the housewife, 
He didn’t have any biscuits. When 
the police arrived, the man said, in 
broken English, that he certainly did 
have biscuits. In fact, he wove them 
himself. Police took the man to the 
city hall to buy a peddler’s license 
for baskets. 





wherein potential manpower could be 
specifically trained for bakery man- 
agement, sales and production. 

On behalf of its industry the 
Southern Bakers Assn. studied the 
needs of the industry and the type 
of college training required for a 
well-rounded bakery executive who 
would upon completion of his course, 
with a minimum of additional train- 
ing from his employer, and his indoc- 
trination of the company’s policies, 
be qualified to assume an executive 
position. 


SBA University Fund 


To this end the Southern Bakers 
Assn. University Fund was estab- 
lished, with funds being furnished by 
bakers and allied associates, to pro- 
vide scholarships for a four-year 
course at the Florida State Uiversity 
at Tallahassee. Members of the bak- 
ing industry in the state of North 
Carolina have made generous contri- 
butions to this fund. 

This is the only baking school in 
the U.S. that offers a full four-year 
college course in baking where stu- 
dents can obtain college degrees up- 
on graduation, and it is open to all 
students. This course was inaugurat- 
ed at the beginning of the February, 
1951, semester. 

The history of American industry 
is a very interesting story. I would 
like to bring out a few points, using 
our company as the typical example, 
which it is, of what happens under 
the American system of competitive 
enterprise. 

In 1901, a small group of men 
opened a bakery in Birmingham, Ala., 
which, together with subsequent ad- 
ditions, was later called the American 
Bakeries Co. In this meager begin- 
ning, there were less than a dozen 
individuals who owned the enterprise. 
Today, this enterprise has grown to 
the point where there are 20 bakeries 
serving the Southeast. 

Does the growth of this company 
indicate a concentration of wealth 
in a few hands? No. While in the 
beginning there was one bakery with 
less than a dozen shareholders, now 
with 20 bakeries, there are more 
than 2,400 shareholders, with a good- 
ly portion in North Carolina. 

During that same period, 1901, to 
the present, the number of employees 
has grown from less than 100 to 
more than 3,400. Wages paid have 
increased tremendously, hours worked 
by employees have been shortened, 
better working conditions, paid holi- 
days and vacations, as well as other 
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This Year’s Wheat 
Is On the Move 


During the next few months much of this year’s Nebraska 
wheat crop will go to market. Millions of bushels will 
be bought by the Gooch elevators. 


Not until our own laboratory has sampled, tested and 
passed on it as being in keeping with the Gooch standard 
of quality, will it be used in making. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 
Needs No Blending to 


| Make GOOD Bread 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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social gains, have been provided to 
employees. Not because of a charit- 
ible attitude on our part, but be- 
eause of a competitive and economic 
situation, these things Were neces- 
sary in order to attract and hold the 
kind of employees necessary to make 
our business function profitably. Like- 
wise, we have extended rates, work- 
ing conditions and other benefits to 
our employees, making it competi- 
tively essential that other bakeries 


and other industries in the area im- 
prove wages, working conditions and 
other benefits to their employees for 
the same reason. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Merita operates a fleet of 1,200 
trucks covering almost every city, 
hamlet and country road in the south- 
eastern states. Our company main- 
tains the only laboratory in the bak- 
ing industry in the South. We buy 
only ingredients that meet our stand- 
ard. These things are done more sure- 
ly because of competition, because we 
want to win consumer favor by giving 
higher quality and better value. 

Our policy is to employ only those 
persons of unquestionable character, 
integrity and honesty, with a high 
standing in their communities, and 
an educational background which 


will fit him for the position he is to 
fill. 

As an example of our policies of 
building an organization from the 
ranks, may I cite the years of serv- 
ice which some of our group present 
have given this company. Seven of 
our officers and key executives here 
tonight have given in the aggregate 
203 years of service to our company. 
This is an average of 29 years, and 
I am happy to say we consider our- 
selves comparatively young in age. 

Any time a firm does not get ideas 
coming up from the bottom and all 
ideas are supposed to emanate from 
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the top, then that firm is headed for 
trouble. 

This policy of filling the higher po- 
sitions from the ranks is considered 
good business for two reasons. First 
it permits an intimate knowledge of 
the capabilities, qualifications anq 
loyalties of the individual under con. 
sideration for a higher position that 
would be impossible to have of an 
outsider. Second, and by no means of 
less importance, it gives inspiration 
and incentive to others in the organ- 
ization to give their best in compet- 
ing for jobs known to be available 
to those who qualify themselves. 

Let’s examine more closely this 
system which has permitted or rath- 
er, I should say, caused this kind of 
growth in industry—the system of 
competitive enterprise. We are jn- 
debted to competition, more than 
anything else, for most of the eco- 
nomic advantages we enjoy. 

Freedom of enterprise is the free- 
dom to undertake affairs in the hope 
of gain and at the risk of loss, with 
due regard to the public interest but 
without undue interference by gov- 
ernment. Freedom of enterprise does 
not reject the idea of government reg- 
ulation where such regulation is real- 
ly in the public interest, but it does 
wholly reject the idea of government 
control or government ownership in 
fields where business has been doing 
and can do the job. 


Incentive to Improve 


Our system of compefitive enter- 
prise is essentially a system of free 
enterprise. Under it there must be 
great incentive to improve products 
and services. Only free men can com- 
pete energetically with each other. 

What is the alternative to a sys- 
tem of free or competitive enter- 
prise? We all know what it is, if we 
stop to think. The alternative is state- 
ownership or a planned economy, 
either of which is all too close to the 
kind of Fascism that threatened the 
world from Nazi Germany and the 
kind of Communism that threatens 
the world from the Soviet today. 

Our free, competitive system has 
evolved in a more or less hit and 
miss manner, There have been abuses, 
but the process of evolution has also 
brought correction of the abuses. The 
result of the system, over the years, 
has been a constantly rising standard 
of living for the American people— 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. How did all this come about? 

Teday, we use about 29 times as 
much power as we did a century ago. 
In the early days men and animals 
did most of the work, though there 
were machines propelled by wind and 
water power. Real industrial expan- 
sion came after the invention of the 
steam engine. Later came those sig- 
nificant steps, the development of 
machines run by electricity, gasoline 
and fuel oil. As late as 1900, half 
the work of America was performed 
by men and animals. Today, as we 
look forward to the peaceful use of 
atomic power, hoping to avert its aw- 
ful use in war, power driven ma- 
chines have taken over more than 
90% of the nation’s work. 


Stimulus to Invention 

Modern capitalism depends on 
mechanization and mechanization 
depends on capital. One attendant 
can now watch over several machines 
that do the work formerly done by 
scores of men. The eagerness of pri- 
vate capital to perfect equipment for 
its plants has given increasing stim- 
ulus to invention. Could the same 
thing happen in a Socialist state? 
Not likely. There, political pressure, 
arising from an unfounded fear of 
unemployment, would prevent the 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





WE wiISsHh to express our sincere 
thanks to our many customers whose 
patience and understanding were such 
a valuable help to us during the recent 
period when our milling operations 
were interrupted by floods. We appre- 
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state from pushing technical prog- 
ress to the utmost. Also, the all-im- 
portant incentive of reward would 
not be present, and further, in the 
totalitarian state, while you might 
expect technical progress in some 
directions aimed at war-making and 
territorial expansion, you certainly 
could not expect the well-rounded 
progress that we have in America 
benefiting everyone. 

Our free, competitive system is 
just as important, just as vital to 
the workers as it is to the owners and 
managers of American industry and 
business. There are several respects 
in which this is so. Let’s examine a 
few of them. 

Freedom means diversity. Lack of 
freedom means standardization, and 
standardization, when it becomes per- 
manent, is stagnation. When stagna- 
tion sets in, business and industry 
cease to grow. The development of 
new and improved products stops. 
The stimulus to establish new indus- 
tries and new businesses, is no long- 
er there. When a nation’s economy 
becomes choked, a limit is set on the 
employment opportunities of its peo- 
ple. Few new jobs are created. Per 
capita income becomes fixed, or be- 
gins to move backward. The standard 
of living of the workers begins to 
fall. 

Restrictions on the freedom of en- 
terprise sooner or later result in re- 
strictions on the individual in his 
choice of employment. A controlled 
economy simply cannot tolerate ‘the 
personal freedom of the workers. it 
cannot permit them to leave their 
jobs at will to seek other employ- 
ment. 

I have already pointed out how 
the gains in the productivity of our 
workers have greatly increased their 
earnings while reducing their hours 
of work. Greater productivity at the 
same time has reduced the prices of 
the products of industry, so that more 
necessities and more luxuries have 
been available to American workers 
than to any other people on earth. 
Competition among members of a 
free economy makes for better goods 
and lower costs for the consuming 
public. 

System Under Attack 


This system of ours is under at- 
tack by forces directed from out- 
side our country, but far more dan- 
gerous is the attack from within. I 
refer to the damage done to our 
system by politicians who offer us 
something for nothing in exchange 
for our votes. 

There are ever-growing efforts on 
the part of some of the country’s 
union leaders with the support of 
the same type of thinking of many 
in our federal government for cradle- 
to-grave security. Such efforts, of 
course, place a premium on medio- 
crity and penalize personal initiative. 

An important part of business to- 
day is industrial relations, which in- 
cludes but goes far beyond the usual 
problems of personnel relations. It is 
concerned with everything that influ- 
ences the employee’s attitude toward 
his employer. Its purpose is to make 
the workers satisfied in their jobs, 
and by that I don’t mean any pater- 
nalistic or patronizing attitude. I 
mean plain common sense and what 
is called an enlightened self-interest. 
The end purpose of personnel rela- 
tions is to furnish the company with 
efficient and productive workers so 
that it can win out in the unending 
competition of the market place. 

What makes a good employee? 
Natural intelligence, of course and 
aptitude for his particular job, plus 
good morale. The last named quality, 
morale, involves such factors as the 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO «= _ U.S.A. 








Mennel 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











‘Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 





CRETE, NEB 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 




















‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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HE selection of the RIGHT BAG 
for your product is also a subject 
which may require the attention of an 
expert. Your Chase Salesman is tech- 
nically trained to analyze your needs 
and specify the container which will 
best protect your product, which will 
assure the best acceptance of your prod- 
uct. He will be glad to be of service to 
you. Why not call him in. . . today? 


tt t iy, 


oe 


Cc faa A S E BAG CoO. ceneea sates oFFices: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE e DALLAS * TOLEDO e¢ DENVER « DETROIT e MEMPHIS e@ BUFFALO e@ ST.LOUIS # NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN,IND. @ PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE, ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O, e WORCESTER, MASS, « CROSSETT, ARK, © SAN FRANCISCO 


® cotton bags of all kinds 


Z 


La % 
Ss =- 
§ we 
bry 


® paper and Multiwall bags 
¢ Saxolin open mesh bags 
© Topmill burlap bags 


¢ combination bags, liners and specialties 
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employee's satisfaction in his job, 
the incentives held open to him to 
do good work, his personal health 
and the right kind of supervision. 
Insurance plans give workers a sense 
of greater security, and protection in 
times of emergency. Safety programs 
reduce the injuries that result in 


losses to both employees and employ- 
ers. Careful training of supervisors 


removes causes of friction between 
workers and management. Opportuni- 
ties for advancement draw out the 
best efforts of the employees. 

More important than any other 


single thing in personnel relations is 
the constant recognition by manage- 
ment of each individual’s personal 
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dignity in his work. It is wise policy 
to keep employees informed of the 
general facts about a company’s busi- 
ness activities and policies. They 
should be made to feel that they 
are not mere hirelings doing common 
chores, but that each worker is a 
part of the business. They should be 
made to see that the opportunity of 
each one of them for future economic 
advancement is bound up in the com- 
pany’s future. 

That is a very cursory discussion 
of public and personnel relations, but 
all that time allows. I did not want 
to omit those topics completely be- 
cause they are most pertinent to my 
theme. Public relations and person- 


nel relations, year by year, are be- 
coming increasingly important in 
the American system of competitive 
enterprise. 

There is hardly a part of our life 
not affected by competition. Young 
men compete for the hand of the girl 
of their choice and consequently are 
better for it. Communities compete 
with each other in attracting com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
developments. 

Here is a concrete example of how 
your community enters into the field 
of competition. When the subject of 
expansion came before our board of 
directors, the territories of the eight 
southeastern states were studied 





A RECOGNIZED 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


MORE THAN 70 YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


OR more than 70 years the HUNTER 


mills have produced flours of excep- 


tionally good quality. And this long record 


of commercial life is firmly founded on 


serving the customer’s needs with the best 
in baking performance. Try HUNTER 


flours next time. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 








WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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BAKERY OPEN HOUSE 
ATTRACTS 4,000 


Open house drew 4,000 to the new 
Marcel Pastry Shop, but Marcel Behr 
did more than welcome them. He had 
his guests register, including their 
birthdates. Direct mail campaign is 
used to follow up these names. Soft 
music is one feature of the new shop. 
A huge plate glass divides the sales 
room from the bakery, allowing cus- 
tomers to see these bakery goods in 
the making. 





closely to determine where the great- 
est potentialities existed. After 
months of study, eastern North Caro- 
lina and more specifically Rocky 
Mount was chosen. Principal consid- 
erations leading to this decision in- 
cluded geographical assets, its impor- 
tance in agriculture, commerce and 
industry. A fine network of high- 
ways, splendid railroad facilities and 
a community spirit that indicates a 
perpetuation of American ideas. 

Knowing the important part the 
chamber plays in an aggressive com- 
munity, our’ representatives  ap- 
proached the officials of the Rocky 
Mount Chamber of Commerce and 
laid our company’s objective before 
them. Your energetic officers, Mr. 
Pearsall and Mr. Dozier, gave out- 
standing assistance to us in locating 
a suitable site. They were helpful in 
getting a railroad siding and having 
the water system expanded to satisfy 
our requirements. Your chamber pro- 
vided us with a survey of available 
manpower and housing facilities. 

As a result, our company has in- 
vested more than a million dollars 
in this plant, which will furnish em- 
ployment for approximately 200 per- 
sons, with an estimated beginning 
annual payroll of one half million 
dollars. It is to such a community, 
whose public spirited citizens take 
time from their own businesses to 
work for the common good, that new 
business seeks its way. Such a com- 
munity will prosper under our Ameri- 
can way of life, and our free enter- 
prise system will give to each citi- 
zen more of the better things of life, 
thereby strengthening our nation. 

You have every requirement for a 
happy well-rounded family life, and 
for industrial and commercial growth 
in your community and your section 
of North Carolina. Probably the best 
time for a chamber of conmamerce to 
guard against a mistake, is right aft- 
er succeeding in getting a new busi- 
ness established in the community. 

After working hard for a Jong time 
toward getting a business it would be 
so easy to relax in complacency over 
a job well done. A mere building that 
does not house a progressive business 
could be the beginning of a ghost 
town. A business is no more success- 
ful than the area which it serves. 

You as a chamber should work just 
as diligently toward the success of a 
business as toward bringing it to your 
community, assuring steady payrolls 
that will keep your cash registers 
ringing and, most of all, set an ex- 
ample that will speak far louder than 
words in helping to attract still other 
industries. 

There is no greater force working 
for good than competition when left 
to work freely. With our great heri- 
tage safeguarded by the more re- 
sponsible groups of citizens, exempli- 
fied in the chambers of commerce, 
we may look forward to an age of 
atomic power and calmly wait for 
new wonders which are bound to 
come under the American system of 
competitive enterprise. 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEGCIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 





The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
. aE certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
oe <r quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


_THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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increased by replacing some granu- 
lated sugar with powdered sugar. 

4. Both powdered skim milk and 
whole milk powder may be stored for 
the same length of time. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 54 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


2. Giving bread intermediate proof 
by running it on a conveyor througn 
the fermentation room will produce 
satisfactory results. 

3. The spread of cookies may be 


1. When making cream puffs, their 
appearance will be improved by let- 
ting them stand on the rack for sev- 
eral hours before placing them into 
the oven. 


5. Soft wheat flour is quite often 
used with hard wheat flour in Danish 
pastry in order to increase the ab- 
sorption. 

6. When making a 1 bbl. straight 
dough, the proper length of the 
trough should be 4 ft. 

7. Some bakers, when making hand 
cut cookies, allow their dough to 
rest for about 6 or 8 hr. in order to 
be able to roll it out easier. 

8. When it is desirable to change a 


"YOU CAN REALLY TASTE 
..+++-THE GOODNESS !"* 





Everyone likes bread baked with milk — and 


it’s deliciously rich and satisfying when you 


PRECONDITIONED 


WCREST 


SPRAY PROCESS 


*BOWMAN BOWCREST nonlat dry milk 
solids, PRECONDITIONED with not more 
than }.25% specially treated cereal flour 


TIONED — BOWMAN 





BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO STREET © CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





use BOWMAN BOWCREST* nonfat dry milk 
solids. Specially processed—and PRECONDI- 
BOWCREST* gives con- 
trolled baking results—full volume, fine silky _ 
texture, golden brown crust. All add up to 
fullest enjoyment of your bread. Its high 
quality, purity and uniformity make, it the 


ideal way to add that essential ingredient — 


MILK — to your bread. 
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cake formula using butter to one us- 
ing shortening, each pound of but- 
ter should be replaced by 13 oz. 
shortening, 2% oz. milk and % oz. 
salt. 

9. It is not necessary to use mois- 
ture-retaining agents in the modern 
high sugar-moisture cakes. 

10. On a Reaumer thermometer 
the freezing point is 0° and the boil- 
ing point is 100° the same as on a 
Centrigrade thermometer. 

11. In order to make a tender pie 
crust, with the use of a minimum 
amount of shortening, hard wheat 
flour should be used. 

12. The eggs, sugar and salt used 
in making sponge cakes are heated to 
about 110-120° F. in order to obtain 
a greater volume in the baked cakes, 

13. Water that is quite heavily 
chlorinated during the summer 
months retards the fermentation of 
yeast raised doughs. 

14. It is not possible to mix almond 
macaroons by machine as it turns 
the mix oily and the finished maca- 
roons have a very poor appearance. 

15. When stale crumbs are used in 
cakes or cookies, they will cause 
these products to mold faster. 

16. The filling in custard pies will 
turn watery if the pies are over- 
baked. 

17. In a well controlled shop, the 
divider loss is usually held down to 
%% or less. 

18. Whipping cream’ should be 
beaten at high speed in order to ob- 
tain the best results. 

19. To decrease the tendency for 
streusel coffee cakes to be hollow or 
low in the center after they are 
baked, they should be made out of a 
softer dough. 

20. On an average, 20% sugar is 
obtained from sugar beets. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


California College 
Conducting Tests 
With Milk Solids 


SACRAMENTO—Experiments are 
being conducted at the California Col- 
lege of Agriculture near here to dis- 
cover ways of increasing the absorp- 
tion value of milk solids. It has been 
found in college tests that the Micro- 
Mixograph can be used to determine 
the absorption characteristics of non- 
fat dry milk solids for use in bread 
manufacture. 

The ability of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids to take up water and hold it with- 
out causing a sticky dough is one of 
the properties of importance to a 
baker in using milk solids in bread. 
A test wherein a dough containing 
two parts of flour to-one part of non- 
fat dry milk solids is mixed in a 
Micro-Mixograph has been developed 
at the college division of dairy in- 
dustry to show the water absorption 
capacity of milk solids. 

The mixing characteristics of the 
dough are recorded on a chart which 
can be interpreted in terms of water- 
absorbing capacity of the milk solids. 

Studies also are under way to dis- 
cover the mode of action of milk sol- 
ids as they affect the baking qualities 
of bread. The experiments indicate 
that when milk solids have had the 
proper heat treatment previous to 
drying—180°-185° F. for 20 to 30 
minutes—they enter into a structural 
combination with the flour proteins. 
When the proper heat treatment has 
not been applied the milk proteins do 
not become an integral part of the 
structure but can easily be separated 
from other dough constituents, the 
experiments indicate. 
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PURE SPRING WHEAT PATENT FOR BAKERS 
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TENNANT &@ HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3157—Flow 
Diverter 


A flow diverter has been developed 
by the Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
which states that the product can 
be connected at any point on a per- 
manent line of “Rapid-Wheel’” grav- 
ity conveyor to move cartons in and 
out of storage bays without manual 
handling. Temporary spur lines can 
be set up on either side of a main 
conveyor line with the attachment. 

The flow diverter kit is made up 
of a connecting yoke fastened to a 
three foot section of aluminum ‘“Ra- 
pid-Wheel” and a slotted aluminum 
diverter plate which has conveyor 
wheels projecting slightly above the 
surface. An adjustable curved alu- 
minum guard rail also is included. 

The product can be used with 18- 
in. width “Rapid-Wheel” or aluminum 
wheel gravity conveyor that has 
either 16 or 18 wheels to the foot. 


DIVERTER 









A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. 2243—Valve 
Bag Packer 


The Black Products Co. has made 
available a valve bag packer which it 
describes as low cost, accurate, fast, 
easy to operate and automatically 
controlled. The packer has an over-all 
height of 51 in., width of 24 in., 
length of 45 in. and a_ shipping 
weight of about 750 Ib. 

With the “Black Diamond” valve 
bag packer, the manufacturer says, 
the operator places the valve bag 
on the filling tube and presses the 
starter button. When the _pre- 
determined weight is reached, the 
downward pressure of the filling 
tube operates a micro switch which 
cuts the electrical current to the 
motor, releasing a solenoid brake 
which immediately stops the flow of 
material into the bag. The bag 
weighing tube is independent of the 
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Please send me information on the 





118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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No. 2243—Valve Bag Packer 

No. 3142—Top Labeler 

No. 3143—-Conveyor 

No. 3144—-Book on Vienna Bread 
| No. 3146—Vanilla Test Report 

DE ccaibvudschennee neuuewus 
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ADDRESS .......... panushenen 


following items (circle numbers) 
No. 3156—Book About Pie 

No. 3157—Flow Diverter 
No.3161—Stripper Tester Kit 
No. 3162—Floor Hardener 

No. 3164—-Bread Baking Primer 








material conveying tube housing, 
and the posi‘ion of the dag on the 
filling tube docs not affect the final 
bagged weight, according to the firm. 

Other advantages claimed for the 
packer by the manufacturers are 
that it is clean, with a dust control 











housing surrounding the filling tube; 
that it is electrically operated by 
means of an enclosed motor with 
dust tight fittings throughout; that 
it is trouble free and of sturdy 


construction; that, when recom- 
mended by the firm, the machine is 
backed with a guarantee. 


No. 3143-— Conveyor 


A conveyor adapted to packaging 
operations or where small, light ma- 
terials are to be conveyed has been 
introduced by the Klaas Machine & 
Manufacturing Co. The conveyor can 
be placed at the dispensing end of 
a packaging machine, transporting 
the packages to the place where the 
boxing operation is performed. 

The conveyor belt is of woven fab- 
ric, easy to maintain and the lugs 
are of washable canvas, the firm 
states. A 4% h.p. motor is the driving 
means. The conveyor is of flexible 
design and the framework of light 
structural steel. The speed of the 
conveyor can be adjusted by chang- 
ing sprockets on motor. Variable 
speed drive can be incorporated, if 
desired. 


No. 3144—Book on 
Vienna Bread 


A book on Vienna breads, written 
by Victor F. A. Richter, has been 
published by MacLaren & Sons, Ltd. 
The publisher states that the book 
is full of details and clear instruc- 
tions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and continental fan- 
cy breads, rolls, fermented pastries 
and other specialties. 

“In this comprehensive work the 
author, acknowledged to be one of 
the leading experts in the world in 
the production of Viennese goods, 
gives the knowledge acquired from 
more than 50 years of practical ex- 
perience,” the publisher says. 


No. 3146—Vanilla 
Test Report 


The Aromanilla Co., Inc., an- 
nounces that the complete report on 
vanilla flavoring tests using the lat- 
est scientific methods, organoleptic 
profiles, is now available. It gives 
step by step accounts of the tests 
conducted by a well-known New 
York research organization in evalu- 
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Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHE SHERMAN 


Chicago's 
personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly 
restyled 


Make the Sherman 

your hotel in Chicago: 

®@ New rooms, 
dramatically designed. 

® Fascinating 
restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 

© Handy-to- 
everything location. 

© Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Po? Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


8.898 8 
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J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR | 


Shortening 





324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 
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‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


wheat 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
| 








Suner Chief 


Hich Protein Flour j 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 








oan, M 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 
Board of Trade Bidg. . 


Grand 7751 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Some of our customers tell us that they feel 
that they would be “lost” with any flour but 
POLAR BEAR. This superb flour is so uni- 
form, so dependable in its fine baking qualities 
4: ee that there is no element of risk in baking it. 
If you do not have this kind of confidence in 





the flour you are using, better switch to re- 


liable POLAR BEAR. 






Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 ; 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
































IMPERIAL 


Here in the heart of the wheat belt we 
get to know our neighbors very well. They 
are the people we depend on for top quality 
wheats and they never disappoint us. 





For example, there’s Dave Robertson. Back 
in 1871, as a young man, Dave made a deal 
to farm a quarter section of a neighbor’s land 
and that agreement stands today. For each 
of those 60 years, Dave has raised excellent 
wheat on the land and delivered it to the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. This year, at the 
age of 83, over the protests of his family, he 
insisted on cutting his share of the wheat 
and operated the combine until he harvested 
1,000 bu. that day. 


There are many of Dave’s kind of folks be- 
hind the faithful and reliable quality of Wal- 
nut Creek flours. That’s why we know our 
wheats so well and why the baker can always 
rely on these famous brands. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour: 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


























Specialists in the milling of 


FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


e Hard Winter Wheat 
Spring Wheat 
pipe scot Wheat @ Cake Flours @ Pastry Flours 
to fil every formula 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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ating pure vanilla, vanillin-coumarin 
and Aromanilla. 

It shows how skilled taste panels 
evaluate flavors according to char- 
acteristic notes of aroma and flavor, 
order of appearance of these notes, 
strength and the total flavor effect. 
The notes are diagrammed so that 
flavor results are shown in pictorial 
form. Free copies of the report are 
available to anyone in the food in- 
dustry. 


No. 3164—Bread 
Baking Primer 


“A Primer on Breadmaking,” writ- 
ten by Edmund B. Bennion, has been 
published by the Oxford University 
Press. The author is head of a bak- 
ery school in Southampton, England, 
and former head of the National 
Bakery School in London. 

The volume, which contains 166 
pages, contains chapters on flour, 
malt and milk products, yeast and 
salt, bread making processes, ovens 
and fuels, food value of bread and 
experimental work. ; 


No. 3142—Top 
Labeler 


A portable, automatic top labeler 
with imprinter has been added to the 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
line of bakery machinery. The prod- 
uct imprints and applies thermoplas- 
tic roll stock labels to the tops of 
packages, either on or off center, and 
it can be operated under its own 
power or it can be connected to the 
delivery end of any wrapping machine 
or conveyor. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
top labeler eliminates the need for 
maintaining costly inventories of dif- 
ferent types of labels, since a single 
stock label can be imprinted dif- 


ferently for various products. Using 
a self adhesive backed rubber plate, 
imprinter mechanism 


the imprints 





sales messages, product names, code 
dates, quantities, weights, ingredients, 
prices and other information. The 
rubber plate is easily changed, the 
firm states. 

The product will handle packages 
as small as 4 in. by 1 in. by % in. 
to as large as 18 in. by 6 in. by 
10 in. A folder illustrating the top 
labeler and imprinter is available. 


No. 3161—Stripper 
Tester Kit 


The Dow Corning Corp. has devel- 
oped a tester kit for users of silicone 
coatings. The kit, according to the 
firm, makes it possible to keep a 
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stripper solution potent enough to re- 
move spent pan coatings wifhout 
harming baking surfaces and elimi- 
nates the need for litmus papers and 
the trial and error method. 

Each kit contains bottles of indica- 
tor and acid, mixing flask, graduate 
and wire clamp. Maintenance of the 
kits is negligible, the firm states. 


No. 3162—Floor 
Hardener 


A new liquid concrete hardener and 
etcher formulated to provide etching 
control in the preparation of old or 
new concrete or terrazzo floors be- 
fore sealing is being marketed by 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the etching 
control action of the chemical is such 
that it governs the penetration of the 
finish coat, thus extending coverage 
and providing a saving on the final 
floor dressing application. 

The firm states that the chemical 
cleans, penetrates, hardens and seals 
concrete surfaces and reduces slip- 
periness. 


No. 3156—Book 
About Pie 


The second edition of “Pie Marches 
On,” a 328 page book by Monroe Bos- 
ton Strause, has been published by 
the Ahrens Publishing Co. The book 
contains formulas for 82 different 
pies, with many variations, and each 
formula has the ingredients tabulated 
for up to 20 pies. 

There are chapters on types of pie 
crusts and how to make them, fruit 
pie filling, cream fillings and top- 
pings and fruit tarts, as well as sec- 
tions containing detailed instructions 
for preparing other pie ingredients. 
Included in the many illustrations are 
step-by-step details of procedure. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MEYER ANNIVERSARY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Four hun- 
dred employees of the Meyer Baking 
Co. from Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
Hope, Texarkana, Jonesboro and 
Blytheville gathered at Little Rock 
recently to observe the 40th anniver- 
sary of the firm. Charles T. Meyer, 
Jr., who became associated with his 
father in the baking business in 1939, 
was master of ceremonies, Employees 
who have been with the firm 10 or 
more years were honored. The firm 
now has six plants in Arkansas, 
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Barn Raising—an important event in the lives of 
early American settlers—brought together the spe- 
cialized skills of many hands. Working together in 
neighborly cooperation, they quickly accomplish what 
the individual could hardly undertake. It is the 
heritage and tradition of American resourcefulness. 






American i a = 
Tradition----- “ ; 


This fine American tradition is likewise the 
working principle in Flour Mills of America. The joining together of many flour mills, 
each with its own particular facilities for the milling of fine bakers flours, under one 
executive responsibility and control, is a distinct contribution to baking progress. 
Millions of bushels of good wheats from which to select the best for modern baking 
values, modern scientific and technical controls in milling production, and high standards 
of uniform baking performance, assures the American Baker of unexcelled service in a 
wide variety of dependable flours, control-milled to meet his particular needs. 


Depend on Flour Mills of America for Performance Flours. 


How. Mills of America. Ime. 








Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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Frank Fischer has purchased the 
Whiteway Bakery in Sheboygan, Wis., 
from Frank Goetach. Mr. Fischer, a 
baker for 36 years, will retain the 
Whiteway name. 


The Massey Bakery, Malvern, Ark., 
owned and operated for several years 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Massey, has 


been sold to Jess Gilliam and Chester 
Hunt of Hope, Ark., and will be oper- 
ated as the Malvern Bakery. 
© 

The Jamestown (N.Y.) Baking Co. 
has razed its huge metal smokestack 
to comply with the city’s smoke abate- 
ment campaign. The stack measured 
70 ft. in the air. The bakery is now 


equipped to burn gas or oil and has 
no further need for the stack. New 
boilers, new ovens and other modern 
baking equipment have been installed, 
according to Joseph G. Kettle, presi- 
dent. 

= 


Johnson Pantries, Inc., a bakery 
business in Jamestown, N.Y., for 19 
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BETTER-TASTING 


BAKED GOODS 


AND DOUGHNUTS 


..EVERY TIME! 
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‘ HYDORA 
—~THE ECONOMY 
SHORTENING—ALWAYS 
GIVES DEPENDABLE 
RESULTS! 
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ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


—choice of leading bakers 


@ Yes, foods made with Covo have 
got to be GOOD! That’s because 
Covo — especially made from the 
Cream of Vegetable Oils —is uni- 
formly good — dependably uniform. 
And smart bakers know Covo’s extra 
stability, blandness and creaming 
qualities give you better-tasting 
baked and fried foods every time. . 


Covo “seals in” the good flavors of 
fried foods — gives extra low fat ab- 
sorption —is highly stabilized to give 
longer frying life. Foods fried in 
Covo are tender and moist inside, 
crispy outside. So, give your custom- 
ers the best from the start. Use Covo 
for all your baking and frying. 


Fine Products of Lever Brothers Company, New York, New York 














¢ You can depend on 
Hydora! And when you 
can depend on a low-cost 
shortening to give you uni- 
form baking results every 
time — that’s real economy! 
Hydora remains stable .. . 
and gives you more fryings 
to the pound. 


years, has moved its baking facilities 
to a new site in that city. The firm 
has two branch stores in Jamestown, 
Bertil C. Johnson is president. 


M. D. Todd, vice president and gen. 
eral manager of Meyer’s Bakeries jp © 
Hope, Ark., has announced that the | 
plant has started operations in a new ~ 
building. 

































































The Golden Crust Bakery & Gro. 
cery recently opened in Las 
N.M. ‘ —s 


Reconstruction of the Bon Ton 
Bakery building in Bozeman, Mont. 
to include three retail stores and of. 
fices on the second floor has been 
announced by Eugene Graf, president 
of the Bon Ton firm. Under the new 
arrangement, the Bon Ton retail bak- 
ery will be operated by Louis Ulrich 
who has been with the baking firm 
18 years. The entire bakery has been 
remodeled. 


The Sally Ann Bread Co. in Grand 
Junction, Colo., managed by Tim 
Campbell, recently held open house 
to mark completion of a new addition. 

& 

Open house was held recently by 
Jake Brehm, Gering (Neb.) Bakery, 
The firm is in a new location and its 
new equipment includes a larger oven, 

* 

Earl Scull has opened the Bake 

Shop in Perris, Cal. 
* 

The Dainty Maid Bake Shop is in 
a new location in South Bend, Ind, 
while the former building is being 
torn down and a new structure erect- 
ed. 

e 


William Weber, operator of Weber’s 
Home Bakery in Manitowoc, Wis., 27 
years, has retired and sold his bakery 
equipment. 

* 

K. Buryn of Perth Amboy, N.., is 
opening the bakery which formerly 
operated as Doel’s Bakery in Miami. 
All new equipment is being installed, 
and the plant will be operated as the 
Majestic Bakery. 

* 


Baked Foods, Inc., has been incor- 
porated in Buffalo, N.Y., with capital 
of $20,000. Incorporators are Thomas 
I. McElvein, Buffalo; Leland G. Davis, 
Eggertsville, N.Y., and David T. Mur- 
ray, Kenmore, N.Y. 

7 

John Wilkinson has purchased the 
Rseda (Cal.) Bakery from Claire 
Steuvinger. 

e 


Nelson’s Bakery has been opened in 
Jamestown, N.Y., by Regnar Nelson, ~ 
former partner in the East End Bak- = 
ery of Jamestown. pt 

iy 

A business name has been filed for 
the Clinton Sanitary Bakery, Buffalo, 
N.Y., by Vincent Maslanka. 

oe 

The Cosmos (Minn.) Bakery, OP- 
erated by Maynard Rennecke, opened 
recently. 

s 


More than 1,500 bakers: attended 
a two-day open house held by the 
American Products Co. at its new 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Topeka always gets more 
than its share. In the Kansas 
flood last month it was water. 
But the rest of the time it’s 
high quality wheat. Page 
Mills can draw wheat from 
four major producing states 
—Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 


homa and Colorado. 
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THE THOMAS PAGE 





—— FIRST STEP TO 


A BETTER LOAF 
No method could be simpler or > = 


more effective in the production of 
a quality loaf than to start with 
KANSAS PYRAMID, a superior 


medium patent flour, milled from 7: 


the finest hard winter wheats. This 
great flour is a sound foundation 
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- wat er — 
for better bread because of extra Ea tl yl 
care in selection of wheats that com- | 
posed it and extra skill in milling. Jo PYRAM A D 
And like its world famous name- S&S g 
sake, PYRAMID is unchanging and | 4 
uniform day after day. 4 FLOUR 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS IIIs 
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MONTANA BAKERS—Shown above are members of the Montana Master 
Bakers Assn., photographed during a session of the organization’s convention 
held at Butte. Convention delegates heard discussions on the baker’s contribu- 
tion to better health, package merchandising and modern bakeshop methods, 
and saw a display of bread from all over the U.S., staged by Standard 
Brands, Inc. Al Herzog, Dutch Girl Bakery, Butte, was elected president of 
the association. The next convention will be held in Missoula, 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 








plant in Dallas. Demonstration ses- 

sions presented new ideas in bakery 

management, production and mer- 

chandising by leading bakery men. 
+ 


H. L. Martinson, who learned the 
baking trade in the Navy during 
World War II, has purchased the 


Snow White Bakery in Dunseith, N.D., 
from Jack Flynn. Mr. Martinson has 
been employed at the bakery for 
three years. 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 







Two St. Louis candy companies and 
bakeries, the Herz-Oakes and the 
Busy Bee companies, both founded 














































Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 























Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. ia 


STORAGE 7 
4,500,000 BUS. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS co MPA NY 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 








Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


Three great baking flours! 5 4 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Tarkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique i is backed by a 
half- -century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking at 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





—-------- -------- 5 


The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


0 One year $2 O Two years $3 
QO Billme OC Bill my firm (OI am sending payment 
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before the turn of the century, have 
consolidated operations. They merged 
under the name of Herz Busy Bee, 
and all stores will be served from 
a central kitchen. Herz has been 
operating five retail candy and bakery 
stores and the Busy Bee has been 
operating two stores. 

e 

E. T. Krueger, operator of a bakery 
in Montello, Wis., since 1911, has sold 
the business to Bruno Lammert, Jr., 
a third generation Milwaukee baker. 

- 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Ekman plan 
to open a new pastry shop in St. 
James, Minn. Mr. Ekman has been 
operating the Fairmont (Minn.) Bake 
Shop about 4% years. 

e 


The Writ-Wa Bakery recently 
opened in Denver. Ray Wright is the 
owner. 


Herman Gulkin, owner and opera- 
tor of Frost Pastry, Denver, has 
opened a third bakery in that city. 

* 

Mrs. Earl Reas has opened a bak- 
ery and coffee shop in Mellen, Wis. 

cs 

Residents of Racine, Wis., went be- 
hind the scenes at Lindstrom’s Bak- 
ery recently to see how the firm’s 
products are made. The company held 
open house to mark the opening of 
a new addition. 


The Lake Bronson (Minn.) Bakery 
& Coffee Shop recently held its grand 
opening. 

- 

Ben Padilla has purchased Sandy’s 
Bakery & Lunch, formerly Birdsey’s 
Bakery, in Luverne, Minn. Mr. Padilla 
is a former employee of the bakery. 

e 

A bakery operated by Julius 

Schoenberger in St. Louis has been 


closed. 
e 


Nicholas Onofry has closed a bakery 
in St. Louis and taken over another 
bakery there, formerly operated by 
Carl Kling. 


The new Cliff Anderson Bakery & 
Dairy Bar opened in the Camden area 
of Minneapolis recently. Mr. Ander- 
son has been in the bakery business 
for 11 years. 


Meilchert’s Bakery in Lewistown, 
Mont., has been sold to George E. 
Yetter of Helena. 


Earl and Emil Anderson, owners of 
the Forest City (Iowa) Bakery, have 
rebuilt their store following a fire. 

® 

Howard and Earl Van Duesen, 
Omaha, have purchased the Dixie 
Cream Donut Shop in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, from Seth E. Murphy. The shop 
is open 24 hours a day. 

® 


Bell’s Bakery has been opened in 
the Irondequoit Shopping Plaza, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

a 


Henry Unger has been given per- 
mission by the National Production 
Authority to erect a bakery building 
in Olean, N.Y., at a cost of $6,840. 

« 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Dammen, own- 
ers of the Ozark Bakery at West 
Plains, Mo., recently reopened the 
firm after it had been closed three 
weeks for redecorating and repairs 
to the machinery. 
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ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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} MICHIGAN FLOURS | 


( 
( 
! CHELSEA MILLING CO. § 
( 
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(Quality Controlled) 


Chelsea, Michigan 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bea rdstoum Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLING 
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MADE FROM SELECTED WHEAT 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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rough appearance is much more 
tempting. Cookies that have a ma- 
chine-made identity aren't nearly so 
appetizing as those that resemble the 
ever-so-slight lack of uniformity rem- 
iniscent of home-made. 


with criticism, with invective directed 
toward the “highly refined, enriched” 
bread to be found in most bakeries. 
The article screams about the “de- 
vitaminized and revitaminized’”’ flour 

. the lack of butter, eggs and milk 


pointed out that sales in every in- 
stance are good. Yet, prices on these 
items are high! Mrs. Shopper will 
willingly pay a premium for the mer- 
chandise she wants. 

What about appearance? What 
does the shopper expect? She is look- 


inz for baked goods that will tempt 
the appetite . mouth-watering ap- 
pearance, She doesn’t want the frost- 
ing on a cake so smooth that 
it looks like laid concrete. A 


to be 


freshly 


pens * 


in commercial bread. 

The final paragraph of this article 
gives us a clue as to why such unfair 
criticism has been printed. “And I, 
for one, am tired of the junk (com- 
mercial bread) it (the baking indus- 
try) is foisting on us; I’m tired of 
being treated like a slightly backward 
moron. If the industry can make real 
honest-to-goodness bread—and it cer- 
tainly can—then for our health’s sake, 
let’s have it.” 


Why should you . . an expert in 
your field of commercial baking . 
revert to hand work, to home made 
products? We are in business for 
profit. Mrs. Homemaker is_ going 
through a phase of nostalgia. Isn’t 
it good and profitable business to 
make the goods consumers will buy, 
at a premium price? 

The July issue of Pageant maga- 
zine has a lead article titled “Bread: 
Our Phony Staff of Life.’ It is loaded 








It’s dynamite ... DCA 1951 donut month campaign 





You can choose from 5 powerful PROMOTIONS 

















/- More punch at the point of purchase, that's the 
secret of booming up donut sales. And this cam- 
paign is loaded with that kind of punch. . 


donut. Fits into regular production a 

and proven sales power for your donuts. sure “click, with the consumer. 

Backed by a complete sales-boosting 

“7L.| End Gondola] From start to finish DCA promotion. 
e has developed a wealth of | 
' ABE forceful sales ideas... 
SrA | reedytouseinecompcion |! @~ NATIONAL PUBLICITY 
fitted to your needs. Plan ye Ff 
} f h | : Again .. . National Dunking Asso- 
| Now for another sales in- y ciation is holding its big election for eS 

' crease in Donuts. Plan with é 2 president. Bobbie Benson, juvenile 


Doughnut Corporation. 


S-WEW... SWEET CIDER DONUT 


. tested Lots of sales appeal in this tasty new 

















star, is running for re-election. He is 
opposed by Sid Caesar, NBC tele- 
vision star. . . and Denise Darcel, 
stage and movie star. A surefire 


) 








publicity campaign for donuts. 





SALES CONTEST 





2- $5000°° ROUTEMEN’S 


Stimulates both the routeman and 
grocer. Double-barrelled for best 
results! 











5-TWO PARTY PROMOTIONS 


Hallowe'en is the time to sell donuts 

. and Fran Warren is the HAL- 
LOWE'EN QUEEN, to lead the pub- 
licity parade. Heading up the FOOT- 
BALL PARTY publicity drive is 
popular Johnny Lujak, quarter- 
back of the Chicago Bears. 





























NATIONAL ADVERTISING... Bakers’ of America Tie-in 


Here is powerful national advertising featuring donuts. Full color 


page in LOOK (3.131,000) October 9™. Plus a half page in color 


in Woman's Home Companion (3,400,000) 


helps you support this fine advertising 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH DONUTS 


No item responds so quickly to promotion as donuts 
boos! profits with a little planned effort. OCA has just the thing 


to help you sell more donuts. Ask your OCA salesman 


ee ere 
7 

nud : Get Full Detats... NOW! 1 

bikes 7 palin i Set up a date now to look over the DCA donut I 

Pe plan for you. No obligation. I 

DCA merchandising | { 
makes it work for you. S| ae ene een eet ] 
IIE cc. ccascncniticaiabutcoadeieeneloniiaidaniei 
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Doughnut Corporation of America, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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The author of this article is reflect- 
ing the underlying thinking of Mr. 
and Mrs. Consumer. Magazines are 
keen to sense the way the wind is 
blowing. Mr. and Mrs. Consumer are 
only going through a stage of remi- 
niscence . . of nostaglia. This ar- 
ticle has somewhat misinterpreted 
the thinking, but, probably with a 
purpose. Such articles must attract 
attention. They have chosen to be 
critical. 

But, we can take a leaf from the 
book. It behooves us in the baking 
business to give consumers what they 
want. When they are willing to pay 
a premium—and obviously they are— 
for home-made type products, then 
we can foresee profitable business 
from such goods. 

We have known of this trend for 
some time. Many bakers are now fea- 
turing one or more items that are 
home-made in appearance, in flavor 
and in quality. Development of a spe- 
cial bread, rolls, cakes or cookies 
P . adequate publicity of this spe- 
cial item . . possibly a brief sam- 
pling program when first introduced 

. window displays . - Case dis- 
plays will bring customers to 
your shop. When customers come for 
a special item, they will buy other 
goods. You can build business on all 
items. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Growing Promotion 
Campaign Marks 
Cherry Pie Time 


Cherry Pie Time this year is being 
marked by a growing promotional 
campaign, Edgerton Hart, executive 
secretary of the National Red Cherry 
Institute, points out in a release to 
bakers. 

According to Mr. Hart, a mounting 
public interest is being stimulated by 
women editors in magazines and 
newspapers, home economists and ad- 
vertisers of food products who tie in 
with red cherries. 

This is a ready-made opportunity 
in which bakers can share, Mr. Hart 
says. One of the principal sales tools 
that will be featured in four color 
ads during September and October 
is the new cherry pie split, which 
beams the promotion right at the 
bakers. 

Promotional material available at 
no cost from the National Red Cherry 
Institute, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, includes 12 by 16 in. four color 
posters, promoting the cherry pie split 
and containing space for imprinting 
the brand and price; window scream- 
ers announcing that it is cherry pie 
time again; table tents in full color 
to set up on public dining tables; sin- 
gle or double column newspaper mats 
on national cherry pie baking cham- 
pion recipe. 








Cherry Pie Split 
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% ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 












RAECKHART MILLING CO, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, GA 
JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA. GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMB 
., . FORT WAYNE—INDIANA, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, = ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, MOBILE—ALABAMA, 
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NEW ORLEANS 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 40 











1. False. They should be placed in 
the oven immediately in order to 
prevent crusting. When they are 
crusted, they will have a poor ap- 
pearance due to wild breaks. 

2. True. If the fermentation room 
is properly controlled both for humi- 
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dity and temperature, the results will 
be very satisfactory. 


3. False. The spread would be de- 
creased due to the powdered sugar 
dissolving more rapidly than the 
granulated sugar during the mixing 
of the dough. Undissolved sugar crys- 
tals in the dough cause spread due 
to melting in the dough during bak- 
ing. 

4. False. Due to the high fat con- 
tent (27%%) in whole milk powder, 
its keeping quality is not very good 
when compared to powdered skim 
milk. 


5. False. The absorption is de- 
creased. Soft wheat flours have a 
lower protein content than hard 
wheat flours producing a _ shorter, 
more tender product. 


6. True. If a standard trough is 
used, it should be 4 ft. in length. 


7. True. The dough will tighten up - 


during this period, decreasing the 
tendency for it to stick to the roll- 
ing pin. It will handle much easier 
and the general opinion is that the 
flavor is somewhat improved due to 
the blending of the flavor in the 
various ingredients. 








Throughout the year, Good Housekeeping 
magazine will carry a series of powerful 
advertisements featuring bakers’ bread. 
The campaign, based on the theme, “The 
Bread You Like Best contains the non- 
fat milk solids of seven ounces of milk 
in each pound”, is sponsored coopera- 
tively by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion and the American Dry Milk Institute. 


Homemakers are being reminded over 
and over again that bread containing the 


Myre K SOL TRIS 


ver 20,000,000 Ads Say 






































nonfat milk solids of ‘seven ounces of 
milk provides better nutrition—tastes bet- 
ter—retains its palatability longer—and 
toasts better, too. 


You can capitalize on this program to 
build your bread sales as an increasing 
number of bakers are now doing by us- 
ing 6% nonfat dry milk solids and ad- 
vertising that your bread contains the 
nonfat milk solids of seven ounces of 
milk in each pound. 


Ask your supplier for our free publications, 
"Sales Slants for the Baker" and Bulletin 190, 


which tell how to increase your sales by ad- 


vertising the extra nutrition, flavor and eating 
quality of bread made with the nonfat milk 
solids of seven ounces of milk in each pound. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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8. True. One pound of butter is 
composed of about 80-82% fat, 15% 
moisture and 3% salt. It is taken 
for granted that a sour cream, salted 
butter was being used. Sour cream 
butter will produce a more pro- 
nounced flavor in the cakes than 
would a sweet cream butter. 


9. True. Due to the modern form- 
ulas containing higher percentages of 
sugar, shortening and moisture, it is 
not necessary to use them. How- 
ever, where the humidity is very 
low or where the cakes are not con- 
sumed for quite some time after 
baking, it may be a good idea to 
take advantage of these ingredients. 


10. False. On a Reaumer ther- 
mometer the freezing point is 0° and 
the boiling point is 80° 


11. False. An unbleached pastry 
flour will produce the most tender pie 
crust. 


12. True. Slightly more volume will 
be obtained by using this procedure. 
However, the main reason for heat- 
ing them is because the mixture will 
peat up considerably faster. 


13. False. Even though the water 
is quite heavily chlorinated, the 
amount of chlorine used is so small 
that we are safe in saying that there 
is practically little or no effect on 
iermentation. 


14. False. If the almond macaroon 
mixture is mixed properly, excellent 
macaroons can be made. Overmixing 
the batter causes it to turn oily, 
producing poor appearing macaroons. 


15. False. The use of stale crumbs 
will have no effect on the molding of 
the products. Even if the crumbs 
were moldy. The mold spores would 
be killed during the baking period. 


16. True. The pies should be re- 
moved from the oven as soon as the 
filling is set. 


17. True. In an uncontrolled shop 
this loss may run as high as 2% or 
over. 


18. False. When beating cream at 
high speed there is a greater oppor- 
tunity to overbeat it and turn it into 
butter. Low or medium speed recom- 
mended. 


19. False. This trouble can be over- 
come to a large extent by turning 
them over on cloth covered screens 
as soon as possible after baking. A 
softer dough would be liable to in- 
crease the tendency for the coffee 
cakes to be hollow. 


20. False. On an average, about 
14% sugar will be obtained. This will 
vary somewhat depending upon grow- 
ing conditions. 
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ASBE BULLETIN RELEASED 


CHICAGO — Information Service 
Bulletin 21 of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, on the subject 
of cleaning fermentation rooms, has 
been released to the membership. 
One of the members of the society 
asked if it is advisable when clean- 
ing the fermentation room at the end 
of the week’s run to open outside 
doors and windows and thoroughly 
air out the room, or after the clean- 
ing is completed, to close the room 
off as in normal operation. Three 
qualified members of the society re- 
plied to this question and the three 
answers are contained in a single 
page bulletin of the society. A copy 
of the bulletin may be obtained on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle Wacker 
Bldg., 121 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, IIl., if a 3¢ stamped addressed, 
long envelope is enclosed. 
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Successful Selling 
strengthen sound businesses should 
not be penalized. Every baker who 
does any advertising whatever has a 
vital stake in this proposal. It will 
be very much to their interests to 
do all they can to kill this idea be- 
fore it spreads any further. 
HIGH REGISTRATION FEES AT 


CONVENTIONS: When we learned 
of a registration fee of $33.75 at a 
state retail bakers’ convention this 
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year, we thought we had heard every- 
thing. We were wrong, for since then 
we heard of a registration charge of 
$42.50 at another bakers’ conven- 
tion. Frankly, it seems to us that 
this is going too far, from the stand- 
point of the associations themselves. 

It is undoubtedly true that value 
was given for these extremely high 
registration fees. The basic fact is, 
however, that many smaller bakers 
do not feel they can afford such 
charges, and will stay home rather 
than being subjected to them. That 
eliminates the primary purpose of a 
convention. 


In theory, at least, conventions are 
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held for educational purposes. Enter- 
tainment is naturally a part of them, 
but supposedly a secondary part. 
When entertainment reaches a point 
that it costs a baker more than $40 
merely to register, assuming that he 
wants to attend all the functions pro- 
vided, the essential purpose is going 
to be defeated. If this trend contin- 
ues, we will see smaller and smaller 
attendances at bakers’ conventions. 


EXPANSION OF BAKERIES RE- 
QUIRES SOUND THOUGHT: Under 
the defense program, many new in- 
dustrial plants are being built. This 
naturally means materially increased 
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AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


"IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME’ 


Summer brings a change of scene... kids racing out to the ice cream man... 
clamoring for sweets from morning ‘til night. It is an old familiar scene, and 
behind it lie many special Riegel Papers. You will find them hard at work 
protecting the freshness and flavor of ice cream, candy, cookies, cake, gum, 
potato chips, popcorn, soft drink powders and many other good things to eat. 


Literally hundreds of Riegel papers, for almost any kind of protective pack- 
aging, are now serving the sales leaders in many different fields. We are 
constantly developing even more varieties, in spite of present conditions, for 
companies who join us now in planning for the future. Write for information. 


Riegel Paper Corporation ° 





342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Permission Granted by Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 


el TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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populations in those communities, and 
this will cause many bakers to con- 
sider increasing their production fa- 
cilities. 

Before this is done, however, those 
bakers should study carefully the 
type of plants which are coming into 
their communities. Some of these will 
undoubtedly be permanent for many 
years after the Korean war is over, 
and the increased population they 
have brought with them will remain. 
Others will fold up quickly. 

It is upon the basis of studies of 
these factors that the expansion of 
bakery facilities should be made. 
Bakers who overexpand their facili- 
ties for a brief period of boom pros- 
perity will only end up in financial 
difficulties. We are certain that bak- 
ery equipment manufacturers have 
the same thought, for they do not 
want to put expensive equipment in 
bakeries which are not in a perma- 
nent and sound consuming area. Care- 
ful studies of our changing industrial 
settlements should be made by all 
bakers in relation to their future busi- 
ness plans. 


BREAD IS A NATURAL SALES- 
MAN FOR GROCERS: Bread is un- 
doubtedly one of the most natural 
salesmen a retail grocer can have. 
In the first place it is probably pur- 
chased more frequently than any oth- 
er food item, with the possible excep- 
tion of milk. Its turnover is almost 
daily, and there is usually a fair prof- 
it for the grocer on each sale. 

What is equally important is the 
fact that many food items are invari- 
ably sold with bread, including many 
sandwich ingredients. This naturally 
helps increase the grocer’s volume, 
and, if their prices are marked prop- 
erly, they all represent a fair margin 
of profit for him. 

Consequently, wholesale bakers 
should do all they can to get their 
retail customers to feature bread and 
other baked goods as prominently as 
possible. This,is..for the interest of 
both bakers and grocers. Chain stores 
have learned this lesson, and in al- 
most every one.of them you will find 
bakery goods ‘featured prominently. 
Such displays would be just as valu- 
able for the independent grocers as .. 
for the chain operators. It is an ex- + 
cellent sales story from the stand- 
point of wholesale bakers. 


BAKERS HAVE RESPONSIBILITY 
TO KEEP INFORMED: At a recent 
bakers’ convention two or three bak- 
ers raised the question as to where 


.they might obtain material to fight 
* the contention that bread is fattening. 


Obviously these bakers simply hadn't 
bothered to keep themselves informed 
of the industry’s activities. To make 
it worse, the-qfiestions followed an 
announcement that the Wheat Flour 
Institute and the American Bakers 
Assn. had launched a huge program 
against the fattening phobia. 

Fortunately, bakers of this type 
are in the minority. Successful bakers 
in every community follow the trade 
press closely, and through it are 
aware of the excellent work that is 
being done to combat the unjustified 
attacks on white bread. Through the 
same source of information they know 
where they may obtain material for 
use in their own communities. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
even a few bakers are not cooperat- 
ing fully with this program. It is one 
which can do the industry a great 
deal of good, but it must have wide- 
spread support. That is the only way 
the information can be passed on to 
the public, which is its ultimate ob- 
jective. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


If you are a SUNNY KANSAS baker, 
you know that this long celebrated brand 
has the kind of baking qualities that give 
a baker a ‘sunny’ disposition, if you will 
pardon a play on words. And if you 
are not baking SUNNY KANSAS, 
you ought to get on that ‘sunny’ side 
of the baking street. Sales are warmer 
there, too. See for yourself. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 
‘ CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 









Conntry-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING co. 


PHERSON, KANSAS © 

































New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagecer Miune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 

















DENVER BAKERS ATTEND 
CIVIL DEFENSE MEETING 


DENVER—Denver bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen under the sponsorship 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
attended a special meeting here re- 
cently to discuss civil defense. The 
meeting was presided over by C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Baking Co., 
Denver, president of the association. 

“In case our city is bombed we 
want to have a plan organized and 
know our capacity and flour supply,” 
Mr. Downing said. “The first step in 
the bakers’ civil defense program will 
be to inventory the present sources 
for baked goods and supplies in Den- 
ver. If a civil defense program for 
bakers is found workable in Denver 
it will be used in Colorado’s nine other 
mutual aid areas.” 

The chief speaker of the evening 
was Lt. Gen. Henry H. Larsen, Colo- 
rado’s civil defense director. In speak- 
ing of the part the baking industry 
can play he said: 

“Denver’s baking industry must 
prepare now to meet the results of 
warfare, Your industry would be vul- 
nerable to an attack either against 
our crops of grain, our immense grain 
elevators and flour mills or our bak- 
eries. We are told there are approxi- 
mately three days’ rations for our 
population on the shelves of our stores 
and warehouses. We know the enor- 
mous damage which one atomic bomb 
could cause if dropped on one of our 
large cities. You probably know more 
than anyone else how that would dis- 
rupt our delicate and vulnerable food 
processing and distribution system.” 

In case of an atomic attack in 
Colorado and other parts of the coun- 
try, he pointed out, the baking indus- 
try would have to replace destroyed 
plants, distribute food and aid in the 
continuous feeding under emergency 
conditions of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who would be home- 
less and displaced. 

A committee was appointed to draw 
up plans for the bakers’ part in the 
civil defense program with Clinton 
Bowman, head of the Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co., chairman. Other committee 
members are: Mr. Downing; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., and 
Jack Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co. 
All are of Denver. 

L. B. Patterson of Safeway Stores, 
Inc., said the problems facing the 
food industry are continued feeding 
of the population in a target area and 
feeding an increased population in a 
non-target area. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR CONTROLS TALK 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania held a “Program with a 
Punch” meeting at South Park Lodge 
July 11. John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, 
was program chairman and _ intro- 
duced as speaker, John Egan, Office 
of Price Stabilization attorney. 

Mr. Egan reported on how bakers 
should file costs and selling prices of 
their merchandise. He stated forms 
have not yet been printed, but filing 
must be completed by each baker. He 
showed how bakery prices can be 
raised if cost of production can be 
shown to have increased over the 
costs between Dec. 1, 1950, and Jan. 
25, 1951. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer’s Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, presided and in- 
troduced as new members Ed Sauer, 
Prospect Park Bakery, and Harry 
Wulff, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. A picnic 
lunch ‘in cafeteria style was served 
at out-of-door tables to the 100 mem- 
bers and guests attending. 
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spavid bey makers 


speci 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
* 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


ted 
opabora” ry i 
for Fine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
="! Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA © able Address 
1500 sacks OKLA *““Washita’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
P rd Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 
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Cream, Marshmallow, Fudge se 





Types and Properties of [cings 


By Kerwood Kelly 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co. 
Omaha 


CINGS can be divided into sever- 
| al groups, such as: water icing, 
cream icing, marshmallow, fudge 
and fondant, jelly and combination. 
Water icing consists of about 85 
parts of powdered sugar and 15 parts 
of water. Small amounts of shorten- 
ing, glucose or invert sugar are some- 
times added. This icing is dense, 
glossy and very often brittle. The 
reason for the addition of glucose, 
shortening, or invert sugar is to over- 
come the brittleness of the icing. 

Cream icing as its name implies, 
is creamed until it is light and fluffy. 
It contains considerably more short- 
ening than does water icing. This 
type of icing formula will contain 
70 parts sugar, 15 parts shortening, 
and 15 parts water. These icings are 
light and fluffy, pliable, easily spread 
and can be wrapped. 

Marshmallow icing is made from 
gelatin, egg whites or the foam pro- 
ducing agent. Marshmallow icings are 
really nothing but aerated syrups 
and contain enough water to dis- 
solve all of the sugar so that there 
are no solid sugar crystals present. 
When the marshmallow dries out, 
water is lost and sugar crystals form. 
A typical marshmallow formula is as 
follows: sugar 45 parts, water 20 
parts, gelatin two parts, glucose 18 
parts and invert sugar 15 parts. 


Fudge and Fondants 

Fudge and fondants are charac- 
terized by the type’ of sugar crystals 
present. The sugar crystals in fond- 
ant and true fudges are small and 
regular. This small size of sugar 
crystal accounts for the smooth 
texture and fine eating qualities of 
these icings. The composition of a 
fondant is sugar 80 parts, water 15 
parts and of invert sugar five parts. 
This icing is heavy, smooth, non-grit- 
ty and can be wrapped. 

Jellies are not commonly used in 
wholesale plants for cake topping be- 
cause they do not lend themselves 
readily to wrapping. They are com- 
posed of about 65 parts sugar solids 
and 35 parts water, plus a jelling 
agent. 

Combination of many of these types 
of icings can be made. For example, 
a fondant and cream icing can be 
blended to produce a fondant cream. 
Marshmallow and cream icing can 
be mixed to produce an icing lighter 
than a cream icing. 

Let’s go back to the cream icing, 
which is used to a larger extent 
than are most other icings, es- 
pecially on wrapped cakes. 

First let’s discuss the function of 
the shortening used. In a cream 
icing the shortening and sugar have 
creamed up so that bubbles of air 
have been enclosed by the shortening. 
Since the shortening takes up the 
air, the volume or lightness of the 
icing attained will depend on the 
amount of shortening used and the 
creaming properties of that shorten- 
ing. 

Functions of Shortening 

Besides influencing the volume ob- 
tainable, shortening has other func- 
tions. It makes the icing flexible or 
pliable, making it easy to spread. It 
Prevents flaking and cracking. Be- 
Cause of the emulsifying properties 
and smoothness of the resulting icing, 


the best type of shortening to use 
is the special shortening with high 
emulsifying power. 

The next ingredient is the sugar. 
Sugar constitutes most of the icing. 
It forms the body of the icing, and 
its quality is important. The sugar 
should be finely powdered and possess 
no off flavors. 

Next is the function of the liquid 
portion of the icing—that is, the 
water which has dissolved part of the 


. 
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Wytase is an important. 
food eek added to bread a 
it sparkling white —d 
the eye — appetizing t 


Because of these 
your customers 


ME 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the d 


sugar. It serves as a binder to hold 
the icing together. When a freshly 
spreaa icing is touched, it is the 
sticky syrup portion which first 
comes in contact with the hand. Be- 
fore a cream icing can be wrapped, 
enough water must evaporate from 
this syrup to form a thin dry crust. 

The time necessary for an icing to 
dry depends largely on how the 
icing is thinned down to spreading 
consistency. The use of water in the 
icing requires a much longer time 
than an icing thinned with simple 
syrup. 

After a cake is wrapped in a more 
or less moisture-proof container, 
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there is always a transfer of mois- 
ture from the cake to the icing. The 
increase of the moisture content of 
the icing finally can become great 
enough to dissolve some of the sugar 
so that the icing will stick to the 
wrapper. The use of simple syrup in 
the making of the icing in place of 
water helps to overcome this syrup 
condition. There are other ways also 
to overcome this condition by the 
addition of water-absorbing materi- 
als, such as flour or starch, but to 
me the use of flour or starch impairs 
the flavor of the icing. 

The use of stabilizers is a big im- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Sales Boosts for 
Bakers 


General Mills is currently making 
available to bakers another cake pro- 
motion kit, this time on “Maple Pe- 
can Chiffon Cake.” It is another in 
the many efforts of General Mills and 
other allied trades firms to give the 
bakers a boost with their merchandis- 
ing and sales programs. This one is 
built around a commercial transpo- 
sition of a Betty 
Crocker recipe 
for the cake. 

Ralph Herman 
of General Mills 
says he is much 
impressed with 
the numerous 
success stories 
reported in con- 
nection with such 
special promo- 
tions. He reports 
that 7,000 bakers 


Bill Lingren 


from coast to 
coast recently tied in with a GMI 
promotion on “Pineapple Festival 


Cake.” 

“These little promotions have defi- 
nitely proven the profit advantages 
for the industry through riding along 
on nationally advertised bakery prod- 
ucts of plus quality and eye appeal,” 
Mr. Herman comments. “Only a rela- 
tively small number of women who 
read these national advertisements 
actually bake out one of the cakes 
promoted in the copy, yet their in- 
terest and desire to serve one of the 
cakes is definitely aroused. Merchan- 
dising on the local level supported 
by interesting display permits the 
baker to tap a market for such a 
product beyond and above his regu- 
lar clientele.” 

The results of bakers in such tie-in 
promotions bear out the contention 
of many sales experts in the field 
that a picture of a baked product in 
an advertisement, whether it is de- 
signed to promote the home-baked 
or bakery-bought product, is a good 
thing for the baking industry. The 
picture stimulates the desire of the 
consumer for a baked product. Then 
it is up to the baker, with tie-in pro- 
motion and sales effort, to stimulate 
the consumer to turn to the baker 
whenever she thinks of baked prod- 
ucts. 


Handbook for 
Bakery Sales 
Managers 


Harold Wilder, who has been doing 
an outstanding job as executive sec- 
retary of the Virginia Bakers Council, 
Richmond, Va., has come up with 
something that has been needed by 
wholesale bakers’ throughout’ the 
country. It is a “Handbook for Bak- 
ery Sales Managers,” a compilation 
of material from several sources all 
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of which relates to the merchandising 
job a wholesale baker should be doing 
through his retail outlets. 

Harold’s main theme is that the 
wholesale baker is, after all, in the 
grocery business. The handbook, hand- 
somely presented in a zipper-closed 
portfolio, is designed for the use of 
bakery supervisors in their work with 
the grocers. It represents an effective 
and practical collection of Harold's 
extensive work in this field, presented 
in a way in which it can be used to 
good advantage. 

Wholesale bakers throughout the 
country should do more in the way of 
better merchandising through their 
retail outlets. This handbook pre- 
pared by the Virginia Bakers Council 
is an outstanding example of what 
can be done by an aggressive group 
of wholesalers. It meets a need which 
has been evident for a long time. 

The handbook is copyrighted by Mr. 
Wilder. It is currently available only 
to the members of the Virginia Bak- 
ers Council, including associate mem- 
bers. 

While this handbook is designed for 
the use of Virginia Bakers Council 
members, it is hoped that it may spur 
others to work more intensively along 
these lines also. 


Ad Headline Is 
a **Stopper”’ 


Fide magazine, one of the business 
papers of the advertising profession, 
has a department in each issue in 
which particularly effective ad head- 
lines are recognized. Tide calls them 
“stoppers.”’ Recently a headline from 
one of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram series rated attention from Tide, 
and deservedly so. This is the bakers’ 
stopper”: 

“Bread keeps little beavers eager!” 


Radio Spots on 
Enrichment 


One of the best tie-in campaigns 
ever mede available to bakers, in our 
opinion, is the series of radio tran- 
scriptions sponsored by Merck & Co. 
commemorating the 10th anniversary 
of the bread enrichment program. 
The series has been described in 
detail in earlier issues of The Ameri- 
can Baker and it was our good for- 
tune to attend an audition of some of 
the transcriptions a week or so ago. 

The series as developed by Merck 
has everything a baker could ask for 
in a tie-in promotion. Big-name per- 
sonalities are featured — Margaret 
O’Brien, Dane Clark, Frederic March 
and others. Several popular appeals 
are used. The Newfoundland survey 
results are dramatically told. The en- 
richment story is also related in a 
down-to-earth way; for example a 
father and daughter discuss the value 
of vitamins as they pack a school 
lunch box. 

In addition, the series offers a va- 





riety of transcriptions which can 
easily be incorporated into a baker’s 
radio advertising schedule. 

Many bakers are alert to these op- 
portunities, and the response from the 
industry, Merck people say, is good. 
Even so, more bakers could use such 
tie-in campaigns effectively—for their 
own good and the good of the entire 
industry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LOS ANGELES GROUP GROWS 

LOS ANGELES—A 35% increase 
in membership in the Master Bakers 
Retail Assn., Los Angeles County, is 
reported by Phil Seitz, secretary. A 
special accounting service has been 
made available to members, Member- 
ship in the MBRA makes it possible 
to participate in group insurance. 
Among the newest members of the 
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association are the American Maid 
Bakery, Riddell’s Bakery, Waldorf’s 
Pastry Shop, Pic-Son Bakery and 
Glen Miller’s Bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. JOHN H. TRUESDAIL 
NAMED BY OLIN FIRM 


NEW YORK—Dr. John H. Trues- 
dail has been appointed technical 
service manager of Olin Products Co., 
Inc., New York. The newly formed 
company is responsible for all sale 
and distribution of Olin cellophane, 
commercial production of which will 
begin in the fall. 

A new mill for the production of 
cellophane is now undergoing com- 
pletion on the plant site of the Ecus- 
ta Paper Corp. of Pisgah Forest, 
N.C., a subsidiary of Olin Industries, 
Inc., of East Alton, Il. 

Dr. Truesdail joins Olin Products 
after 13 years with E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co., where for the past 
5% years he was technical superin- 
tendent of the film department at 
the Old Hickory, Tenn., plant. 

Before that he was chemical as- 
sistance supervisor at the Du Pont 
Spruance rayon plant at Richmond, 
Va., and also did rayon research at 
the Buffalo, N.Y., plant. He was as- 
sociated previously with Truesdail 
Laboratories of Los Angeles, a con- 
sulting service operated by his broth- 
er, Dr. Roger W. Truesdail. 

Permanent headquarters for Olin 
Products Co., Inc., will be at 655 
Madison Ave., New York City, after 
Aug. 1. 














AIB SANITATION STUDENTS—Shown above are the 28 students from 10 
states who attended the American Institute of Baking special course in 
bakery sanitation, held in Chicago June 12-14. Pie, cake, biscuit and bread 
bakers were included. Several firms registering have been subscribers to the 
AIB sanitation inspection training program, and others are planning to 
organize new plant programs or improve those now in effect, AIB reports. 
Registrations now are being accepted for the San Francisco course which 
will be held in October at Hotel Whitcomb. Complete information may be 
secured from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director, department of bakery 
sanitation and safety, American Institute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Registering for the Chicago course were Wilbur Adams, 
Federal Chemical Co., Indianapolis; Bryce S. Averill, Mills Bakery, Detroit; 
Raymond Beggs, Midwest Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa; James P. Campbell, 
Ward Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; Albert A. Cestra, Baur Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh; John C.- Curley, Continental Baking Co., Chicago; Joseph A. 
Drobish, Ward Baking Co., Pittsburgh; Joseph Faraone, Lloyd J. Harris 
Pie Co., Chicago; Michael J. Feeney, Vogel-Ritt, Inc., Chieago; Arthur 
Gibson, Sentinel Laboratory, Springfield, Ill.; Vern E. Goodwin, Muller 
Grocer Baking Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Robert E. Keck, Ward Baking Co., 
Detroit; E. Leo Langer, Hall Baking Co., Cleveland; Clarence P. Martin, 
Hanscom Baking Corp., Long Island, N.Y.; Herbert W. Meyer, H. W. Conrad 
Bakery, Inc., Momence, Ill.; Herman C. Militzer, H & M Laboratories, 
Toledo; Frederick L. Owen, Omar Bakeries, Inc., Indianapolis; Meade E. 
Palmer, Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Alexandria, La.; Vito Pantaleo, National 
Biscuit Co., Chicago; Harold M. Peterson, Peter Pan, Davenport, Iowa; 
Juanita Pillers, Grennan Bakeries, Chicago; Kurt Pratel, Rose Ex- 
terminator Co., Detroit; Richard G. Prescott, Protex Service, Inc., Chicago; 
LeRoy Shook, Orkin Exterminating Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Glen L. Stroud, Omar, 
Inc., Indianapolis; Robert M. Swisher, Albers Super Markets, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati; Paul McCabe, Marshall Fields & Co., Chicago, and George Nufer, 
the Marshwood Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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Formulas 














(Continued from page 21) 


Temperature 76° F. Time 5% hr. 
Dough: 
35 lb. flour 
27 ib. water (variable) 
2 ib. salt 
5 lb. sugar 
8 lb. powdered whole milk 
3 ib. shortening 

Break up sponge in regular man- 
ner, adding powdered whole milk on 
top of flour and shortening when 
dough is 7g mixed. 

Dough temperature 80° F. Floor 
iime 20 min. 

ORANGE BREAD 

12 lb. 8 oz. flour 

1 gal. water (variable) 
40z. yeast 

loz. yeast food 

1]b. 14 oz. diced orange peel 
1b. shortening 

10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. sugar 

14, oz. lemon flavor 

4oz. salt 

Method: Mix dough in regular 
stright procedure adding washed and 
drained diced orange peel when dough 
is % mixed. 

Dough temperature 80°. First 
punch 1 hr. 30 min. Second punch 45 
min. Bench 15 min. 

Scaling weight 181% oz. 

Use a small amount of steam while 
loading bread into the oven. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD DOUGH BULLETIN 


CHICAGO—A paper presented by 
Sigurd T. Viren, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Belmont, Mass. at the annual 
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meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, is available in a 
5-page bulletin released to members 
of the ASBE. The paper deals with 
white bread dough development. 
Copies are available from Victor E. 
Marx, secretary, Room 1354, La 
Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 
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Food Technologist 
Defends Use of 


Chemicals in Foods 


NEW YORK—Foods and agricul- 
ture are being affected by the chemi- 
cal age just as clothing, shelter, sani- 
tation and transportation and the 
use of chemicals in food should not 
be objected to, food technologists 
were told recently. 

Speaking at the annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, Bernard L. Oser, director 
of the Food Research Laboratories, 
strongly defended the use of chemi- 
cals in foods if they are found to be 
beneficial. 

Mr. Oser criticized the various un- 
favorable connotations of the word 
chemical. 

“The word food,’ Mr. Oser said, 
“conveys a wholesome beneficial con- 
cept, whereas the word chemical 
seems to imply something sinister 
or poisonous.” 

Yet, he said, “one need not look 
far for evidence that a great many 
natural foods are not unqualifiedly 
nutritious or wholesome.” 

One of the problems today with 
growing populations, he said, is that 
we must produce more and better 
food. We must produce it more cheap- 
ly and we must be able to store it. 
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We must, therefore, Mr. Oser said, 
look at these problems from a prac- 
tical point of view. 

Calculating consumer wants in 
food was discussed by A. A. Schaal, 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. 

Mr. Schaal said that because of the 
many conflicting jobs facing the 
homemaker—the amount of money 
she can spend, the best food buys, 
family taste and proper diet—she 
needs the manufacturers’ help. 

A recent survey shows the aver- 
age homemaker is trying to balance 
the high cost of living by cutting 
food bills. The trend, Mr. Schaal said, 
is away from high-priced luxury 
foods. 

Because women still “shop by im- 
pulse,” Mr. Schaal stressed the im- 
portance of attractive packages. “If 
the performance of a new brand is 
in harmony with an attractive pack- 
age, the old established brands may 
have a serious competitor,” he said. 
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CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
MADE AT QM INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO—Several staff appoint- 
ments have been made at the Quar- 
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termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, U.S. 
Army. Lt. Col. Charles A. Shaunesey, 
Jr.. assumed command of the insti- 
tute Aug. 1, succeeding Lt. Col. Jo- 
seph Kujawski. 

Lt. Col. Raymond R. Guehring has 
assumed command of the military op- 
erations office of the institute; Dr. 
Carl S. Pederson has been named to 
head the stability division, and Virgil 
O. Wodicka has been appointed assist- 
ant to the scientific director. 
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Crunsts 2 Crammbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Bread Crank Column 


AGEANT Magazine invites quo- 

tation from an article in its July 
issue which constitutes a venomous 
attack upon baker’s bread. Here are 
some of the verbal wisps and weeds 
of misrepresentation, error and preju- 
dice contained in the article, which 
alleges that “our daily bread—unde- 
niably photogenic, soft, ‘enriched’—is 
a phony”: 

“They (millers) squeeze wheat dry 
of its vitamins and minerals, put a 
few back and call the flour ‘enriched.’ 
Then they mix in some chemicals, say 
magic words and sell it to us for 
bread. Grandma is turning over in 
her grave... . Butter? Eggs? Milk? 
Merely figments of a baker’s dream. 
Bleached white flour, air, water, a 
few synthetic vitamins, some highly 
questionable chemicals, and as little 
else as the baker thinks he can get 
away with are the ingredients of mod- 
ern commercial bread. . . The fin- 
ished product is soggy, white as 
Kleenex, and just about as tasty... . 
According to nutritionists, the mod- 
ern job is a dismal failure. Only a 
tiny handful of store-bought breads 
today can compare with the kind 
grandma used to make. . . Fluffy 
‘stage’ bread, one critic calls it. 

“Most of the flour in this country 
is ground from wheat. The high-pro- 
tein germ and bran between them 
contain at least 20 essential vitamins 
and minerals, perhaps more. You need 
them all for good health. The starchy 
part of the grain on the other hand, 
perhaps 82% of the whole, contains 
practically nothing but calories. And 
the starchy part is about all you get 
in ordinary white flour. . . In the 
modern milling process, wheat is 
washed and cleaned and run through 
a series of great pulverizing steel 
rollers. The flour then is_ sifted 
through a silk ‘bolting’ cloth, and the 
darker, grainier bran and germ por- 
tions are screened out. This separa- 
tion process may be repeated for as 
many as 180 times. . . The nutri- 
tious bran and wheat-germ portions 
of the flour—called ‘shorts’ by the 
millers—are sold for livestock feed. 

. Why is flour bleached anyway? 
One reason is that, over the years, 
we, the people, have been bewitched, 
bothered and bludgeoned into desir- 
ing a dazzling whiteness in our bread 
even though there’s absolutely no nu- 
tritional basis for it. All food scien- 
tists agree with Dr. Anton J. Carlson 
of the University of Chicago: ‘It’s a 
social custom and biological stupidity.’ 
. . . Weevils and other insects don’t 
like bleached flour. Or plain white 


you might as well be eating some 
slightly dampish cotton batting for 
all the good it does you. . . . Accord- 
ing to a recent Department of Agri- 
culture analysis the average bread 
has only 1%% milk. And the beauty 
of it—for the baker—is that you, the 
consumer, can’t tell just by tasting it 
whether a bread has any milk in it. 
Like the daisies, bakers don’t usually 
tell either. If one does, he never speci- 
fies the exact amount he uses, so that 
you can’t know whether it’s a drop- 
let or a pint. The chances are that 
if he used any more than the barest 
minimum, he’d shout the amount from 
the rooftops. . . Still another ob- 
jection to our bread is the fact that 
much of it contains plaster of paris. 
Finely ground up, of course, but still 
plaster of paris, otherwise known as 
gypsum or calcium sulfate. 

“When you arrive at the final sum- 
ming up, our daily bread makes a 
low nutritional score indeed. The flour 
in it is poverty-stricken and partly 
‘on relief.’ It short-changes you on 
shortening and milk. And it’s full of 
dubious chemical tricks designed more 
to get you to plunk down your hard 
coin than to give you good nutrition. 

. Even that gaudy wrapper does 
not do much except attract your eye. 
Bacteriologists say it’s not really so 
necessary as we may think for rea- 
sonable safety from germs. After all, 
bread, cakes, pies and other baked 
goods you buy at the local bakeshop 
aren’t pre-wrapped. . . . I asked one 
professional gourmet what he thought 
of our daily bread and its palatabil- 
ity. He gave a horse-laugh and com- 
mented: ‘Shredded newspaper! Give 


me the blackest bread on the steppes 
of Russia before one single slice of 
that pale gravestone stuff.’ . . . The 
truth is that scandalously few Ameri- 
cans of this generation have ever 
known real bread, so how can they 
make any comparison? But the in- 
dustry knows. And I, for one, am 
tired of the junk it is foisting upon 
us; I’m tired of being treated like a 
slightly backward moron. If the in- 
dustry can make real, honest-to- 
goodness bread—and it certainly can 
—then for our health’s sake, let’s 
have it!” 

Pageant identifies the “I” in this 
article, which is called, “Bread: Our 
Phony Staff of Life,’”’ as Michael Bak- 
alar. To an inquiry, addressed to 
Pageant’s editor, as to the further 
identity of Mr. Bakalar and his quali- 
fications to speak on the subject 
of bread there has been no reply. 
Pageant is published by Hillman Pe- 
riodicals, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. It is pocket-size. The com- 
pany publishes other magazines, ro- 
mantic and comic. Pageant is said to 
have a circulation of around half a 
million. 


In the ancient world, the Egyptians 
were known as the “bread eaters.” 
Today in the New York Museum of 
Art there is a basket of bread baked 
by the Egyptians over 3,500 years 
ago. For a very long while wages 
were paid in breads. The peasant re- 
ceived three breads and two jugs of 
beer a day. Men of prime importance 
received up to 500 breads and 100 
jugs of beer a day. Even the dead 











ENRICHMENT EXHIBIT—Inspecting the Bakers of America Program’s 
decennial enrichment exhibit at the recent Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca convention in Pittsburgh are Theo. Staab, secretary, Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Guy Beaver, president, Pennsylvania Bakers Assn.; Conrad Schoemer, 
president, Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Pennsylvania, and 
Gust Maseizik, past president of the group. The easel display, based on the 
10th anniversary of white bread enrichment promotion, is being made avail- 
able to bakers’ conventions by the Bakers of America Program. Kits which 
illustrate to the baker how he can tie his local advertising to the national 
campaign are being distributed at the conventions where the easel is appear- 
ing. The easel is 4 ft. high and 7 ft. wide. The display is in color and has a 
device which lights up the flame of the candles. 


flour either. 

“Bread may be actually stale and 
still be deceptively soft. Various 
classes of chemicals commonly used 
to turn the softening trick have kit- 
tenish trade names like Tween, Span, 
Myrj and Sta-Soft. Their down-to- 
earth job is to prevent the evapora- 
tion of water from the bread keep- 
ing it slightly water-logged and soft. 
The bread’s nutritive value mean- 
while may be slipping away so that 
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kings were required to continue their 
bread diet after death, so the royal 
bakery accompanied them to their 
grave. 

ees 


RADIO REVIEW—The portly Sa- 
lem started out to buy a loaf of bread. 
But instead he found himself in- 
volved with a beautiful girl, treach- 
ery and murder, the ingredients for 
an exciting adventure on Mutual’s 
“The Affairs of Peter Salem.” The 
title of this release: “The Affair of 
the Perilous Pumpernickel.” 


Bread reigned supreme over the 
ancient world. The Egyptians based 
their entire administrative system up- 
on it. The Jews gave it a prime place 
in the religious laws and ceremonies, 
The Romans conquered and ruled 
the world by it. And very special sig- 
nificance was brought to it by One 
who said, “I am the bread of life.” 


& & vw TAXES CUT PROFIT— 
Because of higher federal taxes and 
the excess profits tax, one eastern 
company reports that it can use only 
about 38¢ out of each dollar of the 
profit it earns to carry on business 
and pay dividends. Company officers 
said increased production would be 
necessary in order to keep up the 
current level of earnings. 
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provement over flour or starch. Com- 
mercial preparations of gums usually 
mixed with sugar are being used to 
an increasing extent. These are fre- 
quently blends of different gums, 
and in general are quite satisfactory. 
Because the different brands vary 
quite widely in strength, the manu- 
facturers’ directions should be fol- 
lowed. 

Gelatin has been widely used for 
a long time and is well known. Con- 
siderable care is necessary in the use 
of the right amount of gelatin if a 
tough and rubbery icing is to be 
avoided. It must be completely dis- 
solved, or dark spots are very likely 
to show up later in the icing. Usual- 
ly about 3-5% on the basis of the 
water used. 

Agar-agar is an excellent jelling 
agent, but is a little more difficult 
to handle. It should be boiled with 
part of the water before use. Only 
a small quantity, about 1-1%% 
based on the water forms a stable 
jell. Here again quality is important. 
A good grade must be used or an 
off flavor will develop in the icing. 

Alginates are a class of material 
somewhat similar to agar-agar and 
have been used widely in the bak- 
ing and dairy industries for some 
time. There are a number of forms of 
the material on the market wh‘ch 
vary widely in their properties, and 
it is necessary to use judgment in the 
selection of the proper one. Most 
alginates do not require boiling, but 
dissolve easily in very hot water. 

Locust bean gum is a _ vegetable 
gum which does not require boiling 
with water in order to dissolve. From 
3 to 5% based on water is the nor- 
mal usage. 

Tragacanth gum takes up water 
even in the cold so rapidly that if 
not handled properly, lumps will 
form which are very difficult to re- 
move. About 4% based on water is 
the proper usage. The best way to 
dissolve this gum is to use a finely 
powderd product mixed with sugar. 
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THE CASE OF THE SINISTER PEN 





Same writer? Better leave it to an expert—you could be wrong. 
Actually, Flynn wrote both signatures. Similarities in the script led handwriting 
experts to the right conclusion—Flynn, with a broken right wrist, had signed an 
important document with his left hand. 





EXTRA BAKE TEST and chemical analysis is made just before delivery. 


Sa me flour! No need for an expert here—the name on the sack tells you 
the Atkinson brand you buy this time is exactly the same as last. We get uniformity 
through long runs, accurate milling, precise aging, double checks at every step. And 
remember, Bin-Aged* means that your flour is delivered fully aged, ready to use. For 
uniformity, switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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George J. Emrich 





(Continued from page 15 


What is the remedy? Should the 
supervisor, although junior in service, 
give him a verbal toasting in front 
of the others? Lay him off for a week? 
Demote him to the bottom of the list? 
Obviously not. 

The wise foreman Bill 
alone, after work or in a private of- 
fice. He seriousness of 
these errors and their cost. He asks 
Bill’s advice and help in correcting 
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this failing, listening with intent in- 
terest. He makes Bill a partner in 
the problem. Bill emerges with his 
self-esteem intact, his desire to co- 
operate salvaged. 

2. Jim is one of those “kids,’’ with 
two years’ experience in the shop. He 
is bright and he takes pains to inform 
you of it. “I can do this job in my 
sleep,” he crows. He also forgets the 
salt in a dough. 

What is the remedy? The foreman 
displays the ruined bread prominent- 
ly on the cripple rack. It is clearly 
marked—‘“Somebody forgot the salt. 
Who was asleep?” Of course, every- 
body knows that Jim made the error, 
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and he gets a full share of razzing. 

A day or two later the foreman 
sees Jim privately. He warns him that 
continued carelessness may lead to 
discharge. He repeats the training in- 
structions Jim had heard before, as 
well as a fool-proof procedure to avoid 
such mistakes. Then he tells him that 
he knows no reason why Jim can’t be 
the best mixer in the city—if he uses 
the brains he has. Jim goes back to 
work a little humbler, a better man 
for his experience. 

3. Bob is fast, nervous, trigger- 
tempered. “I know, I know,” he snaps 
out, before the instructions are half 
finished. Then he rushes away to do 
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These ‘priceless’ protective features are yours when you package sweet goods in laminated cartons or trays. 


1. GREASEPROOF, MOISTUREPROOF PROTECTION to keep the flavor and freshness in the product, and 


to keep it saleable longer, good-looking longer. 


2. STURDY 3-PLY CONSTRUCTION to withstand rough handling, resist crushing in the plant, in the store 


and in transit. 
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ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE to stimulate sales. The high-quality paperboard in laminated packages 


permits colorful designs and the use of attention-catching illustrations. 


Laminated packages for your sweet goods can mean faster turnover, a better-quality product, a minimum of 
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the job—the wrong way. He means 
well. He is capable of great effort. 
He just won’t wait. 

Bob requires patient handling. The 
foreman must firmly block him from 
the job until he has absorbed instruc- 
tions, even at the loss of valuable 
working time. He must be a Gibraltar 
of calm against Bob’s jitters. It will 
pay, because Bob is potentially too 
good to be wasted. 

4. Chris is dull, torpid. He is de- 
pendable, never tardy, never morose. 
His only failing is the inability to 
grasp quickly the instructions that 
Bob or Jim learned easily. Knowing 
this, he resents “being treated like a 
child.”” He won’t admit errors. “‘No- 
body told me that way,” he insists. 

The foreman must use tact here, 
toc. He uses ingenuity in presenting 
the instructions several ways to Chris. 
“By the way, Chris,” he says, during 
the day, “I plumb forgot to tell you 
this morning to use that new lemon 
flavor in the Danish.” He hadn’t for- 
gotten. In fact, this was the third 
time he has told Chris. This way, 
however, Chris could learn, and save 
his self-esteem. Pride is important to 
dull workers as well as to the bright 
ones. 

It would be easy to go on endless- 
ly listing the many snarls that occur 
daily in almost all industries. The 
vast industrial might of the US. is 
cramped and bedeviled by slow-downs, 
wildcat strikes, grievance stoppages, 
and other harassments. To the mind 
of the innocent worker, trapped in 
this bruising conflict, it must be akin 
to being tossed helplessly on a wild 
sea. The issues, such as they are, 
come to him in the angry atmosphere 
of the union meeting, with scarcely 
a hint of the employer’s side of the 
argument. 

The boss, whom he rarely sees, is 
a distant enigmatic figure, who gradu- 
ally is emerging, in the worker’s mind, 
as the source of all this trouble. The 
iron curtain is down between them. 
Until this is lifted, through enlight- 
ened supervision, through the exten- 
sive use of the personal interview, 
the house organ, the general meeting— 
until light is restored, the future will 
be one of strife. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
NAME COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


DENVER—Committee assignments 
for 1951-52 have been announced by 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
The organization will hold its 1952 
convention at the Albany Hotel in 
Denver June 8-9. 

Committee chairmen and co-chair- 
men are Jack Jacobson, Kilpatrick 
Baking Co., Denver, and Rush Harris, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, program; Glenn Swain, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver, and 
James Holmes, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, finance; Charles 
Love, Rhodes Ranch Egg Co., Den- 
ver, and Orril Newcomb, Newcombs 
Bakery, Denver, membership; Bob 
Panneton, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Denver, and Forrest Meyer, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., public- 
ity; Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier 
Bakery Service, and Ted Kunde, West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co., arrangements; 
Bob Ferril, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Denver, and F. William Freeze, West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co., hotel reserva- 
tions; Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, and L. J. Todhunter, 
L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver, nomina- 
tions; Stan Self, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Denver, and Jack Astel, Rhodes 
Ranch Egg Co., entertainment; Mrs. 
Charles Love and Mrs. Bob Ferril, 
ladies auxiliary. 
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ABA Chairman Calls for Reawakening of Public 


Interest in Government; Charts Path for Bakers 


NE year ago, as had been cus- 
O tomary for several years, Lee 

Marshall was an honored guest 
and principal speaker at this gather- 
ing. Certainly his spirit is with us to- 
day, to reaffirm his interest in your 
program. He would recommend to his 
fellow bakers, individually and col- 
lectively, to follow the path of co- 
operation which he pioneered for 
them himself, almost alone among 
bakers. 

His interest in wheat improvement 
was a cornerstone in his development 
into one of the leading citizen-states- 
men of the food industry. He loved 
this Middle West area and through 
his whole life his roots always re- 
mained here no matter where busi- 
ness required his actual residence. 

His life always had a “grass roots” 
foundation, and from it came his 
growth as a great and good citizen. 
His services in every national sphere 
wherever required are so well known 
as to need no repetition now. What 
does bear repeating and worthwhile 
for us to consider today is that he 
set an example of good citizenship. 
Our great country needs as _ per- 
haps never before, since its incep- 
tion, the active interest of all citi- 
zens to preserve good representative 
government. And yet, preoccupation 
with personal or economic affairs has 
caused millions of good people, in- 
cluding many of us, to ignore matters 
which concern their government and 
trust these great responsibilities to 
selfish political pressure groups. 

These groups become powerful in- 
terests that can save or destroy an 
administration, and so administra- 
tions appease them at the expense 
of the vast majority of the citizens. 
The excuse for our preoccupation usu- 





J. A. Smith 


PROMOTED—J. A. Smith has been 
elected to the newly created post of 
vice president in charge of sales at 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, accord- 
ing to an announcement by E. E. 
Hanson, president. A veteran of 29 
years in the baking industry, Mr. 
Smith has been identified with bak- 
ery sales, supervision, merchandising 
and management problems. With the 
W. E. Long Co. since 1928, he was 
with the Continental Baking Co. prior 
to that time, rising from route sales- 
man to general manager in six years. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address given by John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, chairman 
of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn., at the an- 
nual field day of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. held near Kansas 
City. The late M. Lee Marshall, for- 
mer head of the Continental Baking 
Co., who is mentioned in Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s talk, was the subject of an 
address at the field day by Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co. 





ally is that most of us are caught 
in a squeeze between confiscatory 
taxation and the high cost of main- 
taining our own family establish- 
ments. 

Leaving our national affairs, which 
are the source of our troubles, in 
the hands of professional politicians, 
presumes that they can do what we 
ought to be doing better than we can 
ourselves. 

I do not believe they can or will 
do better. 

It is not my purpose to disparage 
the word “politician” if by that word 
is meant a person who devotes time 
to the science of government. Many 
of them are splendidly trained, fine 
people. Neither are my remarks pro 
or con any political party or plat- 
form. 

What I refer to is the duty of all 
good citizens to seek out the best 
man for every office, observe his per- 
formance, criticize error and do all 
possible to replace incompetent or 
dishonest efficials. 


Disturbing Trend 

Whatever the cause, whether it 
be the failure of men or of parties, 
the greatest question in the future of 
everyone of us today is the disturbing 
trend in our national and internation- 
al affairs. 

On every side, we see a generally 
apathetic attitude on the part of 
good people who ought collectively 
to be an aroused citizenry demand- 
ing an accounting of stewardship and 
then setting affairs to right. 

How has it come to pass that mil- 
lions of people who have great com- 
petence and “know how” in their 
own affairs become collectively a na- 
tion which has lost its “know how” 
of dealing with all enemies of our 
kind of government and our way of 
life and lost historic confidence in its 
own strength? 

“Better wheat makes it better for 
all of us.” To this we all subscribe, 
but we would be dull-witted indeed 
if we were to believe our individual 
affairs, no matter how hard we work, 
could maintain a state of well-being 
while the nation moves daily into a 
more and more unhappy condition. 

An active, intelligent interest at 
every governmental level is the price- 
less ingredient needed, now to pre- 
serve and safeguard all we have or 
hope to have. 


Growth of Controls 


Failure of people to accept their 
civic responsibilities is a principal 
reason for the steady increase in cen- 
tralized government in our genera- 
tion and in the frequent resort to 
government controls of one kind or 
another. As one fails, another is in- 
troduced, putting an ever firmer 


straight jacket on the _ individual 
initiative which contributed so im- 
portantly to the growth of America. 

The latest of the regimentation 
crew, the price controllers, now want 
their authority and power greafly 
increased. They want authority to li- 
cense business and power to cancel 
the license for infraction of their 
edicts. 

These are devices of dictators, not 
of democracies, but they will be 
adopted unless citizens soon object. 

There are people in government to- 
day who believe everything in our 
previous way of life and of govern- 
ment is wrong and that things must 
be changed. 

After our revolution in 1776, the 
civilized world did not believe that 
people could rule themselves. They 
did not believe it was possible to 
have “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.’ But 
for more than 100 years, Ameri- 
cans proved it could be done and did 
it, and built a great country at the 
same time. 

Now, some people in high places 
again believe the people not compe- 
tent to think for themselves, and un- 
fortunately, by failure to act and 
assert our competence we, the peo- 
ple, are in effect agreeing with those 
who seek to change our way of life. 

We inherited at the beginning of 
this century the best system of gov- 
ernment the world had ever known, 
which created more good for more 
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people in a shorter period of time 
than ever had been done before or 
since. 

Unless by a sharp about-face, we 
can change the trend of our national 
affairs to preserve the ideals of the 
past, we will fail completely to live 
up to the traditions, the thinking, 
the genius and the inspiration of those 
great founding fathers who created 
this nation of ours. 

I believe the food industry has, to 
a greater extent than in some oth- 
ers, an appreciation of responsibility 
to the public interest which is one 
phase of good citizenship. 

Here we are wheat farmers, grain 
handlers, flour millers and bakers, 
working together to make constant 
improvement in the quality of our 
wheat, flour and bread and bakery 
products. The Wheat Flour Institute, 
the American Institute of Baking, 
and the Bakers of America Program 
are all additional evidence of our 
determination to constantly meet the 
ever more exacting demands of the 
consuming public. 


Criticisms Heard 

But, in spite of all our efforts, we 
still hear criticisms of bread which 
strengthens men’s lives and hence is 
called the “staff of life.’ Our good 
American white bread is another 
American institution which is being 
criticized while elsewhere in the 
world people would do anything in 
their power to have it. 

It is true that mostly faddists and 
fanatics criticize, but they influence 
a constantly enlarging circle of peo- 
ple. 

We believe we have an obligation 
to correct erroneous statements when 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, ~.0 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
eago 11, Ill. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; fall convention and exhibit; 
Boston, Mass.; Statler Hotel; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1952 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md; sec., Emmet.Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 

March 16-18— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 


Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. C. 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virgina Beach, W. Va; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 
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FORM BAKERY GROUP—Officers of the newly formed Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club are shown in the illustration above. From left to 
right, they are: R. R. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, second vice 
president; Harold M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, president; 
E, J. Eschenroeder, the Kroger Co., St. Louis, third vice president; (standing, 
left to right), O. R. Frisinger, Flavorite Products Co., St. Louis, member 
of the executive board; J. Van Hagg, Continental Baking Co., St. Louis, 
treasurer; M. J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., member of the executive board, 
and F. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., St. Louis, secretary. E. V. Seibert, 
Noll Baking Co., Alton, IIL, first vice president, was not present when the 


picture was taken. 





they fall within the scope of our spe- 
cialized knowledge. 

Therefore, the Bakers of America 
Program has decided to expand its 
public relations department and ac- 
tivities. We want to spread to every 
person in America knowledge of the 
greatness and essentiality of bakery 
products. 

We want to broaden to an even 
greater degree than we have to date 
the importance of bread in a health- 
ful, well rounded diet. We will seek 
to build an even more widespread 
knowledge of such things as_ the 
Wheat Flour Institute’s research on 
weight reducing diets, which require 
bread at every meal. 

In this tenth anniversary of vita- 
min and mineral enrichment we have 
distributed to more than 6,000 news- 
papers, a thousand radio stations and 
a hundred magazines, news and fea- 
ture stories which have emphasized 
the great importance of bread in 
building a better health in America 
today. 

Our national advertisement, writ- 
ten and signed by Dr. Elmer Hen- 
derson, president of the American 
Medical Assn., and bearing the state- 
* ments of the nation’s leading nutri- 
tionists, will have reached more than 
50 million readers by the end of this 
year. 

Activity Broadened 

We are broadening our activity so 
as to insure in time to come that 
every person who can be reached in 
any way will be reached, and we will 
acquaint them of additional facts of 
our industry, with which all of you 
may be familiar but many consum- 
ers are not. 

All this will be done as a part of 
our campaign to build not only a big- 
ger and better baking industry, but 
in addition, to build a steady expan- 
sion in the market for the grain 
produced in this state and in others. 
We bakers now take annually 300 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, 300 million 
pounds of eggs, nearly 300 million 
pounds of milk, a billion pounds of 
shortenings and millions of pounds 
of other products of American farms. 
We can be an even bigger customer 
of the farmer in years to come if we 
continue to strengthen our advertis- 


ing, public relations, consumer edu- 
cation and merchandising campaign 
in years to come—and let me as- 
sure you that we fully expect to do. 

But, ready answers to critics and 
dependence on an historical appreci- 
ation of the “staff of life’ are not 
enough for good public relations. 

We need a sensitive knowledge of 
what people are thinking about our 
product. We must anticipate, as far 
as we can, changes in tastes and in 
choices of products. 

From time to time, a formula, a 
method, a product, a taste or flavor 
will be extolled or criticized. This is 
natural for people are entitled to 
their opinions and to the right of ex- 
pressing them. 

From these expressions we 
learn the trend of people’s taste. 

But there are other critics whose 
interest centers in one or another of 
the usual components of a good bread 
formula. These people, on the basis 
of their own opinion or for their 
purely selfish interests, from time to 
time agitate for legal requirements 
for inclusion of stated quantities of 
their products in every bread formula. 

There are many such people in 
government and other influential cir- 
cles. No good citizen will fail to no- 
tice that regulations of this type are 
the kind that hamper rather than 
help our efforts to increase the con- 
sumption of wheat. 

The people will be served, 
will get whatever best 
and in this our white 
exception. 

Whether those longest in the bak- 
ing business, and those presently 
most firmly entrenched, will best 
satisfy future demands remains to be 
seen. 

If they do not, it certainly is a 
nice challenge to new people with 
imagination to do the job. The op- 
portunity is open to all. 


may 


they 
suits them, 
bread is no 


Challenge to Bakers 

All good bakers will rise to meet 
the challenge of taking this good 
wheat, which efforts like those ex- 
emplified here have so steadily im- 
proved, and strive hard to make 
bread and bakery products of con- 
stantly better quality and value. 


The path of progress is not to re- 
vert back to primitive, unrefined 
types of food, nor to follow those 
who are so emotionally concerned 
that you should have this or that 
kind of food, or this or that much. 

Our path is in more and more re- 
search to learn what man needs for 
complete health and to devise ways 
and means to deliver our natural 
proportion of the requirements to the 
dinner tables as cheaply as possible 
and in the most appetizing forms. 

Your work here deserves, and I 
know it will get, the same support 
from all bakers which Lee Marshall 
so generously gave to you. Certainly, 
without your help and your accom- 
plishments, the relative ease of pro- 
duction of good bread everywhere in 
America that prevails today would 
not be possible. 

You have helped tremendously in 
the success of the baking industry 
and of every baker. Appreciation and 
support of things that help us is 
an attribute of good citizenship. 

Surely no one of us who is suc- 
cessful will be so naive as to accord 
his achievements to his own unaided 
efforts. 

Nor will any of you be unconscious 
of the past social order in this coun- 
try without whose continuous sup- 
port and vigilant protection the great- 
ness of America in which we have 
participated, could never have come 
to pass. 

We cannot hope to have an Amer- 
ica safe for its citizens to build 
soundly for themselves if the citizens 
themselves do not want to take on 
the burdens and risks of citizenship. 

Better wheat makes it better for 
all of us. Let’s have better citizen- 
ship to keep it that way. 

What is needed now for the benefit 
of all of us is men to lift them- 
selves out of their narrow sphere 
into the broader sphere of civic ac- 
tivity. 

Crises demand decisions. There cer- 
tainly is a crisis in this country. 

On our decisions, of all of us as 
citizens, depends the future of all our 
people, our hopes and all our plans. 

Let us make right decisions. 
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GERMICIDES RUSHED TO 
FLOOD AREA BAKERIES 


NEW YORK Food processing 
plants in the hard-hit flood area 
around Manhattan, Kansas, badly in 
need of supplies of plant sanitizing 
agents received emergency shipments 
of the germicide “Roccal’” despite the 
failure of routine transportation, it 
was learned by the headquarters of- 
fice of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New 
York. 

The Cary Co., Manhattan, Kansas, 
normally covers central Kansas; but 
its supplies were quickly exhausted. 

L. L. McAninch of the company’s 
Kansas City office, was credited with 
a “one-man” effort that overcame the 
emergency conditions. Mr. McAninch 
flew to Salina. The Dallas office 
rushed shipment as far as that city. 
Mr. McAninch rented a truck, helped 
load the material, and drove 200 
miles in the devasted area, delivering 
supplies to plants cleaning up after 
che flood. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN TIER CLAMBAKE 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Some 200 
members of the trade attended the 
second annual mixed clambake of the 
Southern Tier Bakers Assn. Aug. 7 
at Mountain Top Grove. The program, 
beginning at noon, included dancing, 
athletic contests and games. Edward 
Hall was chairman of the outing, as- 
sisted by William Coyle, Charles Pur- 
tell, Jerome Page and Frank Forbes. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
creases now available for agricultural] 
commodities selling below legal mini- 
mum price ceilings will continue to 
be available to processors of these 
commodities and would remain as a 
variable cost factor in bakery goods 
and products. 

None of the provisions of the new 
law as cited above apply to agricul- 
tural commodities whose price ceil- 
ing may not be set below parity. But 
on those few commodities which were 
selling at the alternative price ceil- 
ing of the highest price prevailing 
between May 24-June 24, 1950, OPS 
is authorized to set a price ceiling 
which would roughly represent 90% 
of those price peaks, but still not be- 
low parity. This would correspond 
to the 10% rollback on beef cattle 
which Congress approved when it 
renewed the Defense Production Act. 

As to the wholesale and retail as- 
pects of the new law, it is required 
that these sellers be granted their 
historical percentage mark-up on 
their full cost of supplies. Under the 
previous OPS policy, sellers of prod- 
ucts processed from agricultural com- 
modities were permitted their his- 
torical mark-up percentage but only 
on their base period price and the 
increases which were made on the 
pass-through provisions regarding ag- 
ricultural commodities had to be tak- 
en in terms of actual dollars and cents 
price increases to which the mark-up 
margin could not be applied. 


Prospects for Bakers’ Order 


When a bakers’ order can now be 
drafted and issued becomes a matter 
of speculation subject to a determina- 
tion of pricing policy by the ESA. 
In fact, work on the draft of the or- 
der probably will have to be suspend- 
ed until a new price policy is an- 
nounced. Petitions for adjustment 
authorized under the amended law, 
while available to all sellers either 
under GCPR or specific regulations, 
will be somewhat meaningless since 
the operating staff would have no 
standards upon which to measure the 
petitions and an applicant for relief 
likewise would have nothing on which 
to base his appeal. 

In one respect the baking industry 
is fortunate: An order for that in- 
dustry under the new law should be 
clear and not require appeals or pe- 
titions for adjustment by virtually all 
sellers, a condition under which sell- 
ers governed by CPR 22 now find 
themselves. Where there have been 
specific price orders issued as the 
CPR 22 or the import order CPR 31, 
sellers now must continue under the 
original provisions as written under 
the original Defense Production Act 
terms and then must petition OPS 
for the adjustment which is to be 
authorized. It is seen that OPS will 
be swamped with such petitions for 
relief and the under-staffed condition 
of the agency will delay for weeks or 
even months any action on_ these 
appeals. 

Assisting in the formulation of the 
new price technique under the new 
law will be former OPA price execu- 
tive Geoffrey N. Baker, who will re- 
lieve temporarily Edward S. Phelps 
as assistant price director of OPS. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCRANTON OUTING 


SCRANTON, PA.—The Scranton 
Bakers Club will hold its annual out- 
ing at Fox Hill Country Club Aug. 
14. Golf and other sports for both 
men and women are on the schedule. 
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Virginia Bakers 
Set Early Plans 
for Fall Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA. — A tentative 
program for the fifth annual fall 
meeting and conference of the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council, Inc., to be held 
at Natural Bridge, Va., Sept. 14-15, 
has been announced by the organiza- 
tion. 

The annual business session is 
scheduled for 2 p.m. Sept. 14. L. E. 
Duncan, Merchant’s Bakery, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., president, will be in 
charge of the business meeting, which 
will include reports by officers, a 
review of the Washington situation, 
open forum and discussion and a 
panel discussion on merchandising. 

Also on the conference schedule 
are a showing of a new motion pic- 
ture on the baking industry, the 
president’s luncheon, annual allied 
trades hospitality hour, buffet dinner 
and square dancing, a tour for the 
ladies through the James Lees & Sons 
carpet factory and the Standard 
Brands, Inc., annual cocktail party. 

Among the highlights will be the 
annual visit to the Illumination and 
the Pageant at Natural Bridge. 

The registration fee will be $2 a 
person, with no charge for children 
under 12. 
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MINNESOTA BAKER-ALLIED 
MEET WON BY JOHN ROSS 


MINNEAPOLIS—John Ross, Stor- 
vick’s Bakery, Minneapolis, was the 
top golf winner at the 21st annual 
Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tourna- 
ment and Play Day held at the Gold- 
en Valley Golf Club here July 31. 
He was presented the John O. Lan- 
pher trophy for his low net score. 

Winner of the low gross prize was 
Steve M. Treacy, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

In addition to the top golf awards, 
several blind bogey and door prizes 
were presented at the evening dinner 
of the all-day affair which drew an 
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attendance of approximately 125 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen. A total of 
120 golfers participated in the tour- 
nament. 

The Lanpher trophy is now awarded 
for permanent possession by the tour- 
nament winner. In previous years the 
trophy was held by the winner for one 
year only. The original cup is now 
being retired and a smaller trophy 
is being awarded each year. 

Co-chairmen for the 1952 event will 
be Ed Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Martin Olson, Bungalow 
Bake Shop, St. Paul. Fred Carlson, 
Paramount Baking Co., St. Paul, 
served as general chairman of the 
1951 outing. 
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ARTHUR GODFREY TIPS 
HIS HAT TO BAKERS 


NEW YORK—Dr. Louis Bauer, 
president-elect of the American Med- 
ical Assn., gave bread a heavy vote 
of approval recently on Arthur God- 
frey’s radio show, sponsored by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc 

Dr. Bauer gave credit to enriched 
bakery products for such things as 
the increased height of college stu- 
dents, the constant breaking of ath- 
letic records, the increased life span, 
and “the astonishing manner in which 
middle-aged women take up careers 
and the very handsomeness of our 
young folk. It all means to me that 
we are doing a better job for health 
than we have ever done before. 

Mr. Godfrey also had a boost for 
bread. 

“...Something that plays a big, 
important part in our lives, and yet 
it’s so common—so plentiful—so 
readily available in this fortunate 
country that we sort of take it for 
granted—like the air we breathe. I’m 
talking about our good bread. 

“Ninety-five percent of the bread 
eaten in this country is baked by 
bakers. So let’s tip our hats to 
the baker in America—the baker who 
operates his own retail shop, the 
baker who keeps fresh baked prod- 
ucts on your grocer’s shelves, the 
baker who calls at your door. The 
bakers deserve a pat on the back 
from all of us—for supplying us 
with such good, appetizing bread, 
cakes, rolls and pies made from the 














AT MINNESOTA BAKERS’ OUTING—The 21st annual Minnesota Bakers- 
Allied Golf Tournament and Play Day, held July 31 at Golden Valley Golf 
Club near Minneapolis, had just been pronounced a success when planning 
was begun for next year’s event. Above are some of the men responsible for 
the planning. Left to right, they are: Ed Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 
Martin Olson, Bungalow Bake Shop, St. Paul; Fred Carlson, Paramount Bak- 
ing Co., St. Paul, and J. M. Long, secretary of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. Mr. Booth and Mr. Olson will serve as co-chairmen of 
the 1952 outing and Mr. Carlson was general chairman of the 1951 affair. 
Mr. Olson and Mr. Carlson are holding the John O. Lanpher trophy, which 
was presented to the top golf winner of the event, John Ross, Storvick’s 


Bakery, Minneapolis. 
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GRADUATION DAY—Louis E. Caster, right, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., chairman of the board and president of the American Institute 
of Baking, is shown above presenting an AIB graduation certificate to C. 
Harvey Lebo, Sunbury, Pa., class president. Looking on is William Walmsley, 
principal emeritus. Mr. Caster presented certificates to 58 students at the 


graduation early in July. 





finest ingredients, at prices that 
make them one of the most econom- 
ical foods we can buy.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINIMUM WAGE BOOST 

BOSTON—tThe Massachusetts Min- 
imum Wage Commission has approved 
a 75¢ hourly minimum wage for bak- 
ing and allied industry workers with 
at least 600 hours of experience, with 
a minimum of 65¢ for those with less 
experience. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS AIB OPEN HOUSE 


CHICAGO — Students and faculty 
members of the American Institute 
of Baking were guests at the sec- 
ond AIB Open House of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, held in the quarters 
of the club at the Sherman Hotel 
here Aug. 8. The first such occasion 
was held last April 18. 

The event, Bakers Club officials say, 
gives students and active trade mem- 
bers a chance to get together. 
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AIB Laboratory 
Head Gives Report 


on Bread Staling 


CHICAGO—Bread staling studies 
conducted by the laboratories of the 
American Institute of Baking were 
reviewed by Donald F. Meisner, direc- 
tor of laboratories, at the 11th an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, held recently in New 
York. 

The paper, entitled “The Present 
Status of the Theory of Bread Stal- 
ing,” was prepared by Mr. Meisner 
and W. G. Bechtel, AIB chemist. Em- 
phasizing the need for conducting lab- 
oratory tests, both physical and taste, 
the report stated that the laboratory 
tests may represent only changes 
which occur in aging rather than a 
measure of true staling. 

As a part of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s continuing research 
on staling, the investigations by the 
institute laboratories are under the 
direct supervision of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. They 
are financed through provisions of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 














Indiana Bakers 
Hear About Part 
in Civil Defense 


INDIANAPOLIS—A discussion of 
the bakers’ part in civil defense was 
a highlight of a business conference 
and golf party held by the Indiana 
Bakers Assn. here July 22-23. Lt. 
Fred E. Cretors, Indiana civil defense 
director, told the bakers that they 
had an important part to play in the 
civil defense program. 

Charles P. Ehlers, secretary and 
manager of the association, was di- 
rected to revive the Indiana Bakers 
Council by having a baker in each of 
11 districts who would act for the 
industry in organizing the civil de- 
fense program. 

Searing East, Office of Price Stabil- 
ization counsel, also appeared on the 
program with an explanation of OPS 
regulations and how they affect the 
baking industry. Bernard E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, 
Mich., president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, brought 
greetings from his organization. 

After a general discussion period, 
the bakers divided into retail, whole- 
sale and allied groups for talks on 
subjects affecting each segment. 

The golf party was held July 23 
and a dinner was served in the eve- 
ning. Harold West, West Baking Co., 
association president, was in charge 
of the two-day session, assisted by 
Richard Worland, Dietzen’s Bakery, 
Kokomo, vice president. 
ss sseraereeiemmeseteieetieenaeiedalainiiasiiiantanieiaianenianadaae a 

INDIANA ALLIEDS ELECT 


INDIANAPOLIS — Fred W. Kraft, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
was elected president of the Indiana 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. at the an- 
nual Indiana bakers’ outing here July 
22-23. Others named were William 
Leman, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Bremen, 
Ind., and George Arnold Standard 
Brands, Inc., Cincinnati, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Louis W. Haas 


TO HEAD W. E. 
the board of directors of the 


W. E. 


E. Elmer Hanson 


LONG CO.-—-Louis W. Haas has been elected chairman of 
Long Co., Chicago, succeeding W. E. 


Long, founder of the company, who resigned the position recently. (See news 
story on page 62 of the July issue.) E. Elmer Hanson, formerly executive 
vice president, was elected president. Mr. Haas, who has served the company 
as president since 1949, joined the firm in 1919, taking a prominent part in 
the development of the Long laboratory and products control services. Mr. 
Hanson has been with the company since 1923, except for a 9-year leave of 
absence, and has been director of the managerial accounting division and the 


imunagement advisory service. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





James C. Hightower, Jr., general 
manager of the Durham (N.C.) Bak- 
ing Co. and president of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas, returned 
recently from Colorado Springs, Colo., 
where he attended the annual con- 
vention of Sertoma Clubs. On his re- 
turn to Durham, Mr. Hightower was 
installed as president of the local 
Sertoma organization 


e 
William Wolfarth, president of the 
Cushman Baking Co. and mayor of 
Miami, Fla., and Mrs. Wolfarth re- 
cently announced the birth of a son. 
~ 
Mrs. Harvey L. Williamson, owner 
of the Durham (N.C.) Baking Co. 
and Made-Rite Bakery, Inc., Rocky 
Mount, N.C., recently underwent an 
operation at a Durham hospital. 


id 
Richard Bingham, manager of the 
sweet goods department of the Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., is re- 
covering from an operation. 
e 
John B. Engstrom, mechanical su- 
perintendent for The American 
Baker, has been named editor of the 
Minnecrafter, official publication of 


the Minneapolis Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 
é 
George Lee, office 


manager for 
Standard Brands, Inc., at Miami, Fla. 
and Mrs. Lee, the former Jean Mari- 


on, returned recently from their 
honeymoon 
8 
Earl P. Drake has been named sales 
manager for the Ann Palmer Bak- 


eries in Portland, Ore., according to 
an announcement by Kenneth L. Hol- 
lis, president. Mr. Drake, a graduate 
of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing and a member of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, for- 


merly was a field representative of 
the C. J. Patterson Co. and was with 
the Continentaal Baking Co. sales de- 
partment about eight years. 

Lt) 

Charles B. Howard, sales manager 
of the Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
retired recently after 25 years with 
the firm. Company officials gave a 
testimonial dinner in his honor, and 
he was presented with a number of 


gifts. 


eo 
James C. Tobin has been named 
film and sheeting salesman for the 
Chicago area of the Dow Chemical 


Co., according to an announcement 
by Donald L. Gibb, manager of the 
plastic sales department, Midland, 
Mich. 

* 


E. J. Wittock, operator of the Big 
Joe Bakery at Rhinelander, Wis. has 
been elected a director of the Rhine- 
lander Chamber of Commerce. 


Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago flour 
broker for almost 20 years, was hon- 
ored at the 26th anniversary outing 
of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors July 17 for his service 
to the industry. 

s 

Doris K. Myers has been promoted 
to supervisor of the bakery sections 
of all Fred Meyer stores in Portland, 
Ore. She started with the firm in 
1942. 

7 


Lester C. Carle has been promoted 
from assistant sales manager to sales 
manager for the Rubel Baking Co. at 
Cincinnati. He has been with the firm 
17 years, and has served as route 
salesman, route supervisor and head 
supervisor. 

* 

E. L. Jones has been named treas- 
urer of all the Weston Biscuit Co. 
plants in the U.S., and J. C. McMullen 
has been named vice president of the 
company and general manager of op- 
erations associated with the Passaic 
plant division. 

* 

W. J. Butler has been appointed 
manager of the Elmira, N.Y., bread 
bakery of the National Biscuit Co. 
He has been associated with the firm 
for 19 years and recently was sales 
manager at the Buffalo plant. 


Clarence H. Yohn, special consult- 
ant for clients of the W. E. Long Co. 
for 15 years and associated with the 
company 24 years, has received his 
license to practice law and has been 
admitted to the Illinois state bar. 
He will continue his association with 
the Long firm. 

+ 


J. C. MeMullen has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of all operations associated with 
Passaic plant division of the Weston 





FISHING JAUNT A SUCCESS—The group of New York bakers and flour 
distributors pictured above turned in a good catch of school tuna in a day’s 
fishing out of Brielle, N.J., July 21 with John A. Repetti, King Midas Flour 
Mills, acting as host. The catch was actually twice the size indicated but 
could not be displayed on the racks provided. Pictured from left to right 
are: Emil Fink, Fink Baking Co.; D. Appel, Fried & Appel; John Repetti; 
Capt. Meir, skipper of the craft and his first mate; Harry Miller, Miller 
Bakeries; George R. Flach, Standard Milling Co., and William D. Bleier. 


teen 
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Dr. Robert W. English 


TO AIB POST — Dr. Robert W. 
English, formerly associate profes- 
sor of industrial education at South- 
ern Illinois University, has joined 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, to fill the newly created 
post of director of education. He will 
direct the expanding program of the 
AIB’s School of Baking. 





Biscuit Co., Inc. E. L. Jones has 
been named secretary-treasurer of ail 
the company’s plants in the USS. 
v 

The General Foods Corp. has ap- 
pointed Willard Paul, formerly sales 
manager for the Post cereals divi- 
sion, as district sales manager in 
New York. With the company since 
1922, he succeeds R. J. Schrecongost, 
now Cincinnati district sales man- 
ager. 

= 

J. E. MelIntyre, manager of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., plant of the Ward 
Baking Co. since 1938, has completed 
25 years of service with the company. 
He started with the firm in Detroit 
and later went to Birmingham, Ala., 
and Columbus, Ohio. 

ST. LOUIS BAKERS PICNIC 

ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Master 
Bakers Assn. held an outdoor July 
meeting at a suburban picnic grounds, 
with an annual softball game between 
the North bakers and South bakers 
as the principal sports event. The 
North bakers won. Richard Sattler, 
Sattler Bakery, vice president of the 
association, was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 
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SIEBEL INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
ELECT E. J. LAUTERBUR 


CHICAGO—tThe alumni association 
of the Siebel Institute of Technology 
has elected Edward J. Lauterbur as 
its president, according to an an- 
nouncement received from Bur] Le- 
pird, retiring president of the Siebel 
Alumni Assn., and production man- 
ager of Beier’s Iowa Bakers, Clinton, 
Iowa. The election took place in July 





and included the selection of four 
vice presidents, a secretary and 4 
treasurer. 


Mr. Lauterbur, graduate of the 
class of 1921, is sales production 
manager of the Hobart Manufactur- 
ing Co., Troy, Ohio. He and his slate 
of officers will serve a term of two 
years. The officers also constitute 
the association’s executive board. 

Elmer Trautman, general produc- 
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tion manager of the Hathway Bak- 
eries, Brighton, Mass., was elected 
first vice president. Don L. Sperry, 
vice president in charge of sales of 
the Petersen Oven Co., Franklin 
Park, Ill., is the new second vice 
president. The third vice president is 
Earl B. Cox, vice president and pro- 
duction manager of Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cox also is president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Frank Michalak, divisional 
sales manager, the Brolite Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., was elected fourth vice 
president. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, a past president, was re- 
elected secretary, and Raymond E. 
Siebel, vice president of the Siebel 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, was 
reelected treasurer. Mr. Lepird was 
elected a member of the executive 
board. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS READY 
FOR ANNUAL GOLF PARTY 


MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., with the cooperation of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn., will stage its second 
annual golf tournament and summer 
outing at Lake Lawn Resort, Dela- 
van, Wis., Sept. 17, according to Fred 
Laufenburg, secretary of the bakers’ 
association. 

The outing for bakers and allied 
tradesmen will feature an extensive, 
day-long program to include a golf 


DEATHS 


Ernst W. Siegal, 79, former presi- 
dent of the Merchant Bakers of 
Brooklyn and Queens, died at the 
Norwegian Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
July 23. Mr. Siegal, a resident of 
Brooklyn, had been in the baking 
business for almost 65 years. Mr. 
Siegal, who was born in Germany 
came to this country in 1887 and 
became the owner of several bakeries. 
He is survived by five sons, two sis- 
ters, a brother, eight grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. 














Samuel Rosenblatt, retired special 
representative for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., died 
in Brooklyn July 13 at the age of 83. 
He joined the Fleischmann Co. in 1890 
as a bakery solicitor, continued as a 
sales representative when Fleisch- 
mann became part of Standard 
Brands and retired in 1941. Among 
the survivors is a son, Harry Rosen- 
blatt, Brooklyn area manager for the 
Fleischmann division’s New York dis- 
trict. 


George Heebe, Jr., proprietor of 
Heebe’s Bakery, Gretna, La., died 
July 9 at the age of 62. He was a 
past president of the Louisiana Bak- 
ers Assn. and formerly served as a 
director of the New Orleans Master 
Bakers Assn. He also was Gretna 
alderman and a state legislator. 


Eberhard Wireback, 73, retired 
general superintendent of bakeries 
for the American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, for 32 years, died July 13 
at his home in Willow Grove, Pa. 
He had been employed by the firm 
for more than 54 years. 


Sam Golman, 56, production man- 
ager for the Golman Baking Co., 
Dallas, died July 15. He was with the 
Golman Baking Co. from 1928 until 
the time of his death. 
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tournament, a fishing contest, horse- 
shoe: pitching, boating, baseball and 
other events. Several of the activities 
will qualify participants for prizes 
and awards to be furnished by allied 
tradesmen. 

Golfers will vie for several travel- 
ing trophies and other awards based 
on low gross and low net scores and 
other golfing events. 

In the fishing contest, prizes will 
go to the fisherman bringing in the 
largest catch, and the heaviest indi- 
vidual fish. 

Tee-off for the golf tournament is 
9:30 a.m. Tee-off time will extend 
through until 2 p.m. Trophies and 
other awards will be presented to 
winners during the banquet starting 
at 7 p.m., when attendance prizes will 
also be distributed. 
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DISTRIBUTOR NAMED 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The H. C. 
Rhodes Bakery Equipment Co. of 
Portland has been appointed exclusive 
distributor for Dietz freezers in 11 
western states, according to W. J. 
Lynch, assistant manager. 
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WADE W. REECE, FOUNDER 
OF ENGINEER FIRM, DIES 


CHICAGO — Wade W. Reece, 66, 
founder of the W. W. Reece Engineer- 
ing Service and a well known bakery 
engineer, died July 30. A graduate 
engineer from the University of Illi- 
nois, he joined the Schultze Baking 
Co. in 1916, and there helped utilize 
the newly-invented bread wrapping 
machines and other equipment begin- 
ning to appear in the industry. 

In 1924 he developed the bakery 
engineering department of the W. E. 
Long Co., and he managed the depart- 
ment until 1948. He then organized 
the W. W. Reece firm, which provided 
plant design and advisory service to 
bakers and allied machinery manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Reece was manager of the 
World Fair’s information bureau of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club, and he 
served as chairman of the Standards 
Committee of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS SECOND GOLF DAY 


CHICAGO—The second golf outing 
of the season for the Bakers Club of 
Chicago is planned for Aug. 21 at the 
Elmhurst Country Club near Chicago. 

The festivities will get under way 
at 8 a.m., with golf, horseshoes, a 
luncheon and dinner on the day’s pro- 
gram. Golfers will be competing for 
the coveted president’s cup. They 
must tee off between 8 a.m. and 2 
p.m. to be eligible. Hunter Brown, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, will 
be the man to beat, since he came 
in with a 72 in the first outing in 
June. 

Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, is the chair- 
man of the club’s entertainment com- 
mittee. Reservations are necessary 
and can be made through the club’s 
quarters at the Hotel Sherman, 112 
W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 
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NEW ZEALAND BAKER 
VISITS IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Hilary R. Wilson, man- 
aging director of Lane’s Bakery, Ltd., 
Auckland, New Zealand, and Mrs. 
Wilson recently stopped in Chicago 
while on an eight weeks’ world tour. 
Mr. Wilson is seeking information to 
be used in the expansion of his firm’s 


























plant and -by the Auckland Master 
Bakers Assn. His visits have been to 
bakeries, bakery machinery manufac- 
turers and flour mills. 

In a discussion of food prices in 
New Zealand, Mr. Wilson pointed out 
that they are set and controlled by 
his government. The subsidized price 
for a ton of flour (80% extraction is 
currently used), based on American 
currency, is around $60, and a 2 lb. 
loaf of standard bread is approxi- 
mately 10¢. The 2 lb. loaf is compact, 
being somewhat shorter than our 1 Ib. 
ijoaf but having about the same vol- 
ume. Whole wheat bread constitutes 
20% of the bread sales of his bakery. 
No rye flour is available in the coun- 
try so rye bread is not produced. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


110 ATTEND NEW YORK 
BAKERS CLUB GOLF DAY 


NEW YORK—A total attendance 
of 110, including 65 golfers, were on 
hand for the July 10 outdoor meeting 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., held at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 

First prize to golfers in the class 
A competition was awarded to Ellis 
C. Baum, Continental Baking Co., 
with second prize going to Frank 
Forbes of Wood & Selick, Inc. Class 
B winners were H. J. Bradshaw, 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., and 
Lee T. Melly, Ward Baking Co. The 
kickers prize was won by John H. 
Blake. E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales 
Co., chairman of the golf committee, 
presented the prizes. 

John LeFeuvre Parry, Lever Bros. 
Co., New York, was elected a mem- 
ber of the club during the business 
meeting presided over by Fred Web- 
erpals, H. C. Bohack Co., president of 
the club. 
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ALLIEDS DEFEAT BAKERS 
IN N.Y. SOFTBALL GAME 


NEW YORK — Approximately 80 
members and guests of the Metropoli- 
tan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
turned out for the annual summer 
outing of the group held at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, Roslyn, L.I., N.Y., Aug. 
1. Features of the day’s program in- 
cluded golf, softball, luncheon, din- 
ner and the usual indoor sports. 

Precedent was shattered when the 
official scorer declared the allied men 
hac defeated the bakers in the an- 
nual softball game. The score was 
reputed to be 11-9. Thus, the allied 
men took possession of the “real, gen- 
uine trophy cup, appropriately en- 
graved” offered for the first time this 
year. 

At the outing it was announced that 
the first fall meeting of the club had 
been scheduled for the Hotel George 
Washington, Sept. 10. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLVIN BAKING CO. 
CITED FOR SERVICE 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—The 86-year- 
old Colvin Baking Co. here was cited 
recently by the Janesville Chamber 
of Commerce at a special dinner for 
firms with 50 or more years of ser- 
vice to the community. J. Phil Joyce, 
manager of the plant, received a 
scroll on behalf of the bakery. 

In presenting the scroll, the chamb- 
er noted that the bakery was first 
to ship bread to Wisconsin stores, 
first to use automatic end sealer, 
using equipment invented and pat- 
ented by the late Paul Colvin, and 
among the first to adopt a family 
security plan for its employees. Mr. 
Joyce is a former president of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
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John I. Cervini 


J. I. CERVINI PROMOTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK—M. G. Rhodes, vice 
president and sales manager of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of John I, Cervini, former 
New York district institutional repre- 
sentative as national institutional 
sales representative assisting Philip 
I. Eisenmenger, now assistant to the 
vice president in this function. 

Mr. Cervini has been connected with 
Standard Brands since 1928, and al- 
though most of the intervening years 
have been spent in the New York 
territory he is well known to the in- 
stitutional trade through his national 
account service, his active participa- 
tion in hotel and restaurant conven- 
tions and his allied membership in 
such institutional organizations as the 
International Stewards Assn., Hotel 
Sales Managers Assn., International 
Geneva Assn., the Chefs de Cuisine 
Assn. and the New York City Hotel 
Assn. 

In his new position at the head- 
quarters office of the Fleischmann di- 
vision, Mr. Cervini will continue to 
handle New York and national ac- 
count responsibilities but will be avail- 
able for special services as well. 
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JOHN D. FAULDS, OVEN 
FIRM EXECUTIVE, DIES 


CHICAGO — John D. Faulds, 54, 
vice president of the Faulds Oven & 
Equipment Co., Chicago, died of a 
heart attack while on vacation at 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis., July 28. He 
started the Faulds firm in 1933 with 
his father, who died June 15 at the 
age of 81. Both members of the fam- 
ily were extremely active in bakery 
circles and were members of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago. 

The younger Mr. Faulds also was 
a member of the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago, the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers and a Ma- 
son for more than 30 years. Before 
forming the Faulds company, he was 
associated with his father with the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 

Following the death of the two 
senior Faulds, the presidency of the 
firm is assumed by John D. Faulds, 
Jr., 27, of the third generation. All 
the officers and employees remain 
with the firm. The youngest Mr. 
Faulds has been active in the affairs 
of the company since 1941, except for 
three years while he served in the 
Navy in World War II. 
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Plans Complete 
for Production 
Session of SBA 


ATLANTA, GA. - The completed 


program for the Southern Bakers 
Assn. retail and wholesale production 
conference, to be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel here Sept. 16-18, has 
been announced by Wallace K. Swan- 
son and J. M. Albright, conference 


chairmen. Several changes have been 
made in the tentative schedule pre- 
viously reported. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the 
School of Baking Science and Man- 
agement at Florida State Universi- 
ty, will exchange places with the 
university president, Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell. Dr. Rumsey will appear at 
10:30 a.m. Sept. 17, and Dr. Camp- 
bell will appear at 2:15 p.m., Sept. 
18, in the spot previously assigned to 
Dr. Rumsey. 

M. J. Swortfiguer, 
St. Louis, has accepted the closing 
address of the conference and will 
speak on “Your Industry and Mine” 
at 4:15 p.m. Sept. 18. 

John E. Morill, Union Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill., has accepted an in- 
vitation to replace Charles Steiger, 
J. H. Day Co., who is unable to ap- 
pear, and will discuss plant and equip- 
ment maintenance at 3:45 p.m. Sept. 
18. 

Oscar Heilman, General Mills, Inc., 
Boston, will take the place of Ralph 
Herman, also of General Mills Inc., 
on the panel on variety breads, 
scheduled at 10:45 a.m. Sept. 18. 

The topic of Charles Riley, the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, who will ap- 
pear at 2:30 p.m. Sept. 17 has been 
changed from “Controllable Cost 
Factors Affecting Bread Quality” to 
“Some Controllable Factors Affect- 
ing Bread Quality.” 

Bert Cline, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, reports that reserva- 
tions for the conference can be made 
by writing the hotels committee of 
the SBA Production Conference at 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta. 


the Kroger Co., 





Dr. Leverton Honored 
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American Medical Assn. and carry the 
seal of acceptance of the association. 

The official report of the research, 
titled “Further Studies of Obese 
Young Women During Weight Re- 
duction,” recently appeared in the 
Journal of the American Dietetic 
Assn. and a copy of this report and a 
copy of the leaflet with complete 
menus were distributed to everyone 
attending the luncheon. 

Dr. Leverton’s remarks were illus- 
trated by a series of colored slides 
showing the meals served during the 
54-day tests and the 12 girls partici- 
pating in the study. The 12 girls, be- 
tween 18 and 25 years of age, lost a 
total of 230 lb. during the experiment. 

Dr. Leverton was introduced at the 
luncheon by Howard H. Lampman, 
executive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 


% y 


Appears on Radio Program 


MINNEAPOLIS—Another step to- 
ward informing the public of the 
value of enriched bread was taken 
by General Mills, Inc., on its Maga- 
zine of the Air program, Aug. 3. 
“Betty Crocker” interviewed Dr. 
Ruth Leverton, Ph.D., nutrition ex- 
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pert, whose Common Sense Weight 
Reduction study is the basis of the 
current Wheat Flour Institute and 
Bakers of America Program promo- 
tions. The interview impressed upon 
listeners the contributions enriched 
bread makes to the health of their 
families, and also pointed up the 
fact that bread is not fattening. 

The program was carried coast- 
to-coast by 202 American Broadcast- 
ng Co. stations. 

Dr. Leverton is professor of hu- 
man nutrition in the department of 
home economics at the University of 
Nebraska, and director of human nu- 
trition :research, Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Station. She is a distinguished 
scientist in human nutrition, and the 
author of many scientific reports, one 
of which is the famous “Common 
Sense Weight Reduction” study. 

This study, promoted by the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the Bakers of 
America Program, includes an eco- 
nomical low-calorie diet of everyday 
foods, tested on 12 young women, 
who in 54 days lost an average of 
19.2 lb. Significant is the fact that 
the diet includes enriched bread for 
every meal, contrary to the common 
belief that bread is fattening. 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS PLAN 
OCT. 28-30 CONVENTION 


LOUISVILLE — The Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn. will have its 
annual convention at Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 28-30, 1951, at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel, according to an announcement 
by Charles Heitzman, Heitzman Bak- 
the 








ery, Louisville, secretary of 
group. 
Leslie Magee, Magee’s Bakery, 


Maysville, is convention chairman, 
and William Rains, Grocers Baking 
Co., Lexington, is co-chairman. 
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JAMES HENDERSON BACK 
TO CASE-MOODY PIE CO. 


CHICAGO — James Henderson, 
since 1938 vice president and plant 
manager of the Wagner Baking Corp. 
here, has returned to the Case-Moody 
Pie Co. as executive vice president 
and general manager. Thirty-five 
years ago Mr. Henderson started his 
baking career with the Case-Moody 
Pie Co., loading pies. He worked his 
way up through the various depart- 
ments of the company and held the 
position of plant manager at the 
time he left to join the Wagner firm. 

John W. Ream, 66, succeeds Mr. 
Henderson as plant manager at Wag- 
ner Baking Co. He started in the 
baking business 54 years ago, with 
Ward Baking Co., Chicago. He was 
also employed by the Case & Mar- 
tin Co., Chicago, and by Harris Bros., 
before the firm sold out to Wagner. 
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FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG UNIT 
CONVICTS 2 BAKING FIRMS 


WASHINGTON—Two baking com- 
panies were convicted in June for vio- 
lation of the federal Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act, according to a recent 
report of the Federal Security Agency. 

Fines from $100 to $195 were im- 
posd for marketing bakery products 
containing rodent and insect filth, 
prepared under insanitary conditions. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PITTSBURGH BAKERS MEET 

PITTSBURGH—tThe Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh held its July 
meeting at the Churchill Valley Coun- 
try Club, with J. P. Byrnes, Byrnes 
& Kiefer, president, in charge. Wil- 
liam P. Olney, Specialty Paper Co., 
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ED STAR 


EMERGENCY SHIPMENT—An emergency shipment of Red Star Active 
Dry Yeast arrived at Grandview Airport, 20 miles south of the Kansas City 
business district, during the recent floods in that area. The disaster created 
an unprecedented demand on operating bakeries for bread, and the need 
for yeast was beyond the scope of the regular shipments of Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. The regular shipments had been moving satisfactorily despite 


the adverse conditions. 





Dayton, Ohio, was introduced as a 
new member. Jack R. Nicholas, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
and J. F. Sherry, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., were chairmen of the sports 
program. Among those at the meet- 
ing were Karl E. Baur, Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., and Louis J. 
Dudt, Dudt’s Premier South Hills 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, past president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 
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LOUISVILLE BANS SUMMER 
SALE OF CREAM PRODUCTS 


LOUISVILLE — The City-County 
Board of Health has banned the sale 
and manufacture in Jefferson County 
of all bakery products containing 
cream fillings. 

Dr. William F. Lamb, acting health 
department director, issued the order 
after two women were hospitalized 
for food poisoning after eating cream 
pie at two different restaurants. 

The order is to be effective May 1 
to Oct. 15 of each year. Establish- 
ments that can show they have full 
refrigeration and take certain other 
precautions will be exempted from 
the order. 
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WILLIAM B. PARSHALL 
NAMED TO DURKEE POST 


CLEVELAND — Appointment of 
William B. Parshall as product man- 
ager of Durkee Elmhurst Products 
has been announced by Elmer L. 
Weber, manager of Durkee Famous 
Foods plant in Norwalk, Ohio. Mr. 
Parshall succeeds Herbert A. Rice, 
who is leaving to organize his own 
distributing business as a Durkee 
representative in northern Ohio. 

At the same time, Mr. Weber an- 
nounced the appointment of Dana S. 
Case as office manager and Nicholas 
J. Mulligan as credit manager. 
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IOWA BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS TWO MEETINGS 


DES MOINES—Two events of the 
Iowa Bakers Assn. have been sched- 
uled for Des Moines. The fall meeting 
of the organization will be held at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines Oct. 31. 

The 1952 convention has been set 
for April 15-16, also at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. President and secretary 
of the association is Charles E. Fors- 
berg. 




















REGIONAL MEETINGS SET 
FOR WISCONSIN BAKERS 


MILWAUKEE-—A series of five re- 
gional meetings for Wisconsin bakers 
has been approved by the board of 
governors of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., with the meetings to be sched- 
uled for late this coming winter, be- 
tween January and March. 

The 1952 meetings represent an in- 
crease of one in the number of such 
meetings the association has held in 
the past. Added to the list has been 
Racine to take in southeastern Wis- 
consin retailers and wholesalers. Oth- 
er meetings will again be held in 
Madison, Eau Claire, Wausau and 
Appleton. 
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MILPRINT MOVES BRANCH 


CHICAGO—tThe local sales offices 
of Milprint, Inc., have moved to larger 
quarters at 100 E. Ohio St., zone 11. 
The new branch headquarters will 
accommodate the staff of 20 assigned 
to cover the state of Illinois and 
northwestern Indiana. 











Senate Report 
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sible statement made by unimpeach- 
able nutritionists as to the effective- 
ness of the wheat bread enrichment 
program in Newfoundland, it must be 
presumed that the author of the re- 
port has been so diligent and devoted 
to his immediate duties that this evi- 
dence has not been available or come 
to his attention. 

The exclusion of such other mate- 
rial from the report indicates to oth- 
ers the partisan nature of the Senate 
document, marking it as a document 
patterned after some of the more 
notable statements of fact which fre- 
quently emanate from Moscow. 


Criticism of Bread Standards 


The rather doubtful character of 
the report becomes clearer as it 
brings out for specific mention some 
of the criticisms made of the proposed 
bread standards which the Food and 
Drug Administration plans to issue. 
One choice item, lifted out of content 
and without any explanatory or quali- 
fying note, is one chosen from testi- ; 


mony of special pleaders of the Co- 


operative League which recently re-4 
ceived a more or less public spanking 9 
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by former FDA Administrator Paul 
Dunbar. 

This selected item is quoted as fol- 
lows: “The Cooperative League ob- 
jects to the proposed standards for 
pread’’—note that the report fails to 
disclose that the proposed standards 
are only for white bread—‘“as sabo- 
taging the nutritional improvement 
of the staff of life, of limiting the 
farmer’s market for his products, and 
of consolidating the present quasi- 
monopolistic control of the baking 
and milling industries . . . and that 
the proposed standards will bar from 
interstate commerce any bread which 
contains more than 3% of soy flour, 
2% of dry yeast and 14%% of wheat 
germ . . all of these ingredients 
are wholesome foods of especial value 
in that they greatly improve the nu- 
tritional value of white bread as well 
as its flavor and its acceptability 
to the consumer.” 

The report then proceeds to drag in 
the unhappy corpse of the controversy 
between the producers of polyoxy- 
ethylene compounds and the mono- 
and di-glyceride sellers. That ever- 
ready expert on nutrition and devoted 
friend of the consumer, Dr. Anton J. 
Carlson, University of Chicago, has 
his opinion on the harmlessness of 
certain chemicals in foods quoted at 
some length in the Senate report. 

At about this point the report takes 
leave of verity in a choice morsel of 
its own making which must be read 
in its entirety to be appreciated. The 
report says, “In addition to bleaches 
in flour, milling consumers have com- 
plained that many of the flours and 
breads contain phosphorus, fluorine, 
silicon, alum, nicotinic acid, potas- 
sium bromate and a score of other 
poisonous drugs.” 

One reading the foregoing can only 
conclude that the author of the report 
considers nicotinic acid, the base from 
which niacin is produced, as a poison- 
ous drug, or that he would leave that 
inference in the minds of the person 
who reads the report. 


Crackpot Outcry Revived 


Nutritional graveyards of the past 
are rifled in an attempt to revive 
the ancient crackpot outcry against 
flour bleaching. The ghost of Old Doc 
Wiley is summoned out of the halls 
of death, and testimony of an anti- 
bleacher (Dr. E. F. Ladd of North 
Dakota) is resuscitated in order to 
damn the practice and incidentally to 
damn the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for having legalized the flour 
bleaching practice. 

At this point the report is salted 
with some alleged complaints of un- 
named persons from widely scattered 
areas and carefully selected to lend 
emphasis to what might otherwise be 
described as crank letters. The report 
says an “irate” citizen of Portland, 
Ore., complains that the “composition 
of these loaves read like patent medi- 
cine formulas and that gone are the 
days of butter cakes, etc.” 

An unidentified New York banker, 
not otherwise qualified as a nutri- 
tional expert, says that “so many 
vitamins are taken out of our bread 
that the drug houses dealing in vita- 
mins are making fortunes selling 
Something that should really not be 
taken out of our foodstuffs at all.” 


Price Practices 


On the bakery industry price prac- 
tices the report continues in its half- 
Story vein. It cites an example of the 
sale of bread by an eastern baker to 
an army installation 35 miles distant 
from its plant at a price sharply less 
than is charged to the grocery trade 
immediately in the area of the plant. 
Uniformity of price as well as uni- 
formity of increases and decreases in 
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a municipality in Ohio are noted in 
the report. 

In an isolated instance of fairness 
the report admits that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has reported that 
there was no such thing as a monop- 
oly in the baking industry. But not 
content to let the matter drop at that 
point the report attempts to qualify 
the conclusion of the Department of 
Justice by citing a former head of the 
anti-trust division, Herbert A. Berg- 
son, who said: “We have investigated 
a few situations, and in our prelim- 
inary investigation we always come 
up against the difficulty of being able 
to establish interstate commerce. 
When we cannot establish interstate 
commerce, we have no jurisdiction so 
we do not proceed. Take price fixing 
of bread at the retail level, you very 
rarely find a situation where inter- 
state commerce is involved because 
usually it is confined to one city or 
one area that is served by that one 
city.” 

Now on his own initiative the au- 
thor of the report hints at the qual- 
ity of the activity of the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice. 
Speaking through the report the 
author says: “No case has_ been 
brought under the federal anti-trust 
laws since 1941. There is no indica- 
tion that the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice has been as 
diligent as it might have been in view 
of the continued growth of the control 
of the baking industry by large com- 
binations.” 


Rec 


The sub-committee wound up its 
report with the following recommen- 
dations: 

“(1) That the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act be amended to provide that 
non-nutritive ingredients shall not be 
added to bread or other food products 
unless their addition shall serve some 
useful purpose to the consumer and 
they have first been certified by the 
Food and Drug Administration to be 
non-injurious. 

“(2) That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce give 
careful consideration to S. 243, an act 
to amend the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act by requiring a minimum 
fat content for bread. 

““(3) That a committee of the Con- 
gress make a thorough investigation 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
and all operations under this act with 
a view to strengthening either the 
law or its administration for the 
greater protection of the consuming 
public in the matter of the whole- 
someness and purity of processed 
foods including bread. 

“(4) That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce give 
careful consideration to S. 2540, an 
act to amend the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act by requiring the labeling 
of bread or rolls. 

“(5) That the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice conduct 
investigations of possible price agree- 
ments among bakers in those markets 
where interstate commerce is_ in- 
volved.” 

Except for a few items mentioned 
above concerning poisonous drugs in 
food, the milling industry is touched 
but lightly in the report. The report 
declares that the milling industry 
capacity is in excess of domestic re- 
quirements, a condition which threat- 
ens to unstabilize the industry. 

Scattered reports from bakery in- 
dustry officials disclose that the sen- 
sational aspects of the report have 
received wide currency in the general 
press, indicating that the Department 
of Justice will shortly have legal 
hounds out in full cry against bakers 
everywhere chance permits. 
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HELP WANTED BAKERIES FOR SALE 

I v v 

SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH OHIO FOR SALE—COMPLETE COOKIE PLANT. 
bakers to represent large mill both spring Fine condition. Ready to go. 48-bun pan 
ind Kan flour Address 12971 The reel oven; mixers; cookie droppers. Rea- 
American Baker 612 Board of Trade sonably priced Write Southern Coffee 
Bldg Kansas Cit { Mo Mills, Box 75, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

WANTED—SOFT WHEAT FLOUR SALES- MODERN RETAIL BAKERY — PRESENT 
man for metropolitan New York area location years New front—store and 
Outline previous experience and back equipment. Lake resort, County seat. Col 
ground Address 2952 The American lege town Real buy! For particulars 
Baker 114 East 40th St New York 16 write: D. J. Ketzenberger, Angola Bak- 


N. V 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











v pee mn me ae en 

BAKERY FOR SALE, RETAIL AND 
wholesale, good business in small west 
ern city. Attractive price for quick sale 


interests Good 
Address 2969 
Minneapolis 


Present 
opportunity for 
The American Baker 
Minn. 


owner has other 


real baker 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude 
Nearly depression proof Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.”” National Baking School, 835 
Diversey Parkway Dept 320 Chicago 


14, Ili 


FOR SALE — BAKERY, WEST CHICAGO 
near Wyoming \ in Detroit Mich., 
catering to restaurants and wholesalers 
nee 1928. Fully equipped. Original own 
er Building 40x72 plu 20 ft frontage 
parking Reasonable terms For further 
information contact Grandmont Realty 

24 Schoolcraft, Detroit 27, Mich., 


Co 


160 
Phone VE. 6-2000 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
SORE ne sean v eens mcmama tale 
TWO USED 74-36 GLEN 340-QT, MIXERS, 
complete with motor; also one new stain 
less steel bowl. Ivano, Inc., P. O. Box 447, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 








THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
water pump, refrigeration 
Rhoder 


side belt tanks, 


units, complete, $300 each. Roy 
beck, Arnold Bakers, In Port Ches 
ter, N. ¥ 





DCA — DOUGHNUT COOLER, CAPACITY 
1,200 dozen per hour, can be assembled 
for 800 dozen per hour. Excellent condi 
tion, $2,950. Write: Mrs Sherman’s 
Doughnut Kitchen, Inc., 3600 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles 11, Cal. 





OLIVER SAFETY BREAD SLICERS, MOD- 


el No. 777 with floor bases, 110 volts, 60 

cle single phase, ! H.P. motor, used 
only one year. Like new. $200 f.o.b. Okla 
homa City, Okla., subject to prior sale 
W A. Coleman, 16 S. Pennsylvania St., 


Oklahoma City, Okla 





COOKIE MACHINE—ONE MAN CENTURY 
wire cut; with six Allen 
Advance—1l12 pan gas fired revolving oven, 
omplete with all controls Refrigerated 
Display Case 6 ft light wood formica 
top, complete with compressor, coils, et« 
All in first class operating condition 
Davidson's Bakeries, 5921 Broadway, Chi 
cago, Ill LOng Beach 1-7422 


assorted dies 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED—PULLMAN PANS, ONE POUND 
size, approximately eight inches long. Give 
full details Allied Baking Co., 328 Co 
lumbus Ave., Springfie!d 5, Mass 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City. Mo 





BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
e Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








ery, Angola, Ind 


PETERSBURG, 
retail bakery. 
good branches 
gross $90,000. 

Baker, Min 


SALE—$20,006 ST. 
equipped 
Three 
Annual 
American 


FOR 
Fla. Completely 
Excellent location. 
in super markets. 
Address 2854, The 


neapolis Minn 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BAKERY IN 





large booming city, pleasant year round 
climate—grossed $263,000 last year, shows 
phenomenal growth, fully equipped, long 
lease. Broadway Realty, 1491 So. Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE: VERY MODERN 


equipped retail bakery, coffee shop and 
ice cream bar in small town 14 miles 
north of Syracuse, N.Y., on route 11. 
Fine equipment, including new Mar- 
tin oven. Low rent, good lease, won- 
derful opportunity for man and wife. 
Priced for quick sale. 

HENRY’S BAKERY, Brewerton, N.Y. 


STERLING DRUG SALES 
GAIN; TAXES CUT NET 

NEW YORK — Sales of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., and subsidiary companies 
for the six months ended June 30 
were $79,374,550, an increase of $11,- 
179,269 over those for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, James Hill, Jr., 
chairman and president, reports. 

Mr. Hill noted that earnings be- 
fore taxes were 24% higher but that 
net profits had decreased 0.9% be- 
cause the provision for federal and 
foreign income was higher. 

Net profit for the first six months 
was $7,409,440 after provision of 
$8,800,000 for federal and foreign in- 
come taxes. After deducting preferred 
dividends of $202,563, these earnings 
are equivalent to $1.88 per share on 
3,829,213 common shares outstanding. 
For the corresponding period of 1950, 
as revised to reflect restatement of 
income tax liability because of change 
in the tax laws, net profit was $7,- 
479,004 after taxes of $5,550,000, or 
$1.89 per common share. 
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EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 
ANNOUNCED BY PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. L. Rankin has 
been appointed grocery products divi- 
sional vice president for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and H. R. Galbraith will 
become sales manager, Paul S. Gerot, 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany, has announced. 

With Pillsbury since leaving college 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery. 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 





in 1934, Mr. Rankin started in the 
accounting department, worked in the 
company’s Milwaukee branch as a 
general line salesman and in 1939 was 
transferred to the bakery sales de- 
partment. In 1942 he went into the 
company’s advertising department. 
After serving as a lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War II, he was 
appointed advertising manager and 
later became assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Ran- 
kin attended the University of Minne- 
sota and Minnesota College of Law 


and is a member of the Minnesota 
Bar. 
Mr. Galbraith also started with 


Pillsbury in 1934. After working in 
St. Louis as a retail salesman, he be- 
came a divisional manager and later 


BAKING 
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Baking Publications: 


distribution. 


ing and design. 


tries. 
finished article. 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER 


cacies, 


THE 


Reprints Available: 
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SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 

Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

Covers every stage from 


Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 
this work contains 
sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 
tion to confectionery. 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 
pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 
An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 
as rapidly as they occur. 


BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality. 


WHAT ABOUT BROWN ’N SERVE? 


The current status of the revolutionary baked prad- 
uct introduced about two years ago and now a standard 
item for the retail and wholesale baker. Reprinted from 
The American Baker for January, 1951. 


August, 1951 


co-manager of the company’s central 

region grocery products operations, 

In 1947, after working in the adver- 

tising department, Mr. Galbraith was 

appointed product manager, his most 
recent assignment. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROBERT GAIR REPORTS NET 
NEW YORK—For the quarter end- 

ed June 30, 1951, the consolidated 

net income of Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
and its subsidiaries, amounted after 
deducting provision of $2,697,000 for 
federal income taxes and after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2,208,424, or 
$1.24 a share on 1,779,888 shares of 
common stock. The combined net 
income for the first six months of 
1951 amounted to $4,184,915, or $2.35 
a share. 
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Miller Tells Food Editors 
About Enrichment History 


CLEVELAND — As an_ opening 
event of the 42nd annual convention 
of the American Home Economics 
Assn. in Cleveland, the consumer 
service.department of the American 
Institute of Baking entertained a 
group of food editors at a luncheon 
meeting at which Walter Warrick of 
Chicago, vice president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., was the speaker. 


About 85 food editors of newspapers, 
nationally circulating magazines, ra- 
dio and television heard Mr. Warrick, 
long an industry leader in the work 
for enrichment, review the bakers’ 
extensive efforts to give the Ameri- 
can public a nutritionally rich prod- 
uct. He pointed out the _ historical 
fact that the baking industry was 
working on an enrichment program 
long before the War Food Order 
No. 1 

Members of the consumer service 
staff of the institute, Gertrude Aus- 
tin, Ruth Clarke, Margaret Delaney 
and Dorothy Cushman, who were in 
Cleveland throughout the convention, 
were hostesses at the event, and Mary 
Kinnavey Moore, the institute’s di- 
rector of publicity, presented the 
speaker. 

In his talk, Mr. Warrick said in 
part: 

“Do you food editors and home 
economists realize that bread rich 
in vitamins was advertised as early 
as 1923? In that year I prepared a 
bread advertising campaign based on 
the work done by a Dutch scientist 
in Java. In that same year, a large 
baking company offered a new bread 
containing high levels of vitamins A 
and B, and spent a million dollars 
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in carrying the message of this better 
bread to the public. 

“In the early 1930s another popu- 
lar brand of bread was fortified with 
the vitamin D, according to the Stein- 
bach process controlled by the Alum- 
ni Association of the University of 
Wisconsin. The baking firm produc- 
ing this bread, advertised it as con- 
taining “the sunshine vitamin.” 

“About this same time, I again 
tried to develop public interest in a 
bread to which vitamin B had been 
added. The vitamin concentrate used 
in this bread had been developed by 
a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California, and was made 
from the polishings of rice and wheat 
germ. Twenty bakers in widely sepa- 
rated areas, from Sacramento, Cal., to 
Albany, N.Y., featured this vitamin 
B bread. Two years of intensive work 
went into the promotion of it, and 
into the effort to bring it to the at- 
tention of parents of growing chil- 
dren. 

“During the period from 1930 to 
1940, there were many attempts made 
by baking companies to develop a 
demand for breads which were forti- 
fied with vitamins. None of these 
programs of individual firms suc- 
ceeded since they lacked the sup- 
port of authorities in medicine, nu- 
trition and government. 

“Nevertheless, the baking indus- 
try as a whole still was reaching 
for a way to interest the consumer 
in a more nutritious bread. In 1940, 
a conference of 150 large independent 
wholesale bakers was called in Chi- 
cago, by the W. E. Long Co., to dis- 
cuss this question of fortifying breads 
with vitamins. Dr. C. A. Elvehjem of 
the University of Wisconsin was the 
principal speaker. As evidence of the 
thinking at that time, may I read 
from the minutes of the meeting, the 
remarks I made at the conclusion of 
Dr. Elvehjem’s address: 

“‘Gentlemen, this decision that 
confronts bakers is an important one. 
I think you will agree readily that 
from the standpoint of social re- 
sponsibility, it behooves the baking 
industry to restore these vitamins and 
minerals to our. white bread. You 
may be reluctant to approach it, be- 
cause, unquestionably, a period of 
consumer education lies ahead of you. 
The public is interested in vitamins, 
believing they are important to 
health. I regard both the vitamin B, 
and the complete vitamin restora- 
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tion not as quick advertising themes 
to be seized upon by the baker who 
is looking for a quick advantage, but 
they are to be used only by those 
bakers who believe that their social 
responsibility requires them to make 
these products and who, knowing 
that, are willing to stick to the pro- 
gram until they make the public un- 
derstand them. 

“‘T also believe (this is merely 
an opinion) that when we have re- 
stored and built back of white bread 
the confidence which would naturally 
follow, that our industry could ex- 
pect an increase in the consumption 
of its products. Can you imagine the 
time which seems to be at hand, 
when medical men, nutritionists, so- 
cial workers, dietitians, teachers, will 
all join in the acclaim of white bread, 
pointing to it as one of the finest 
foods in the American dietary? 

“*That situation, I feel, is at hand 
provided high minded bakers are will- 
ing to direct this educational pro- 
gram assiduously, wisely, conserva- 
tively and stick to it until done. 


Big Educational Program 


“You can see from these bits of 
baking industry history that by the 
time the enriched bread program be- 
came official 10 years ago, the bak- 
ing industry had been prepared for 
its acceptance by long years of 
thought on the subject. The industry 
had learned from those years of 
trial and error that the promotion of 
vitamins in bread could not be a 
matter of competitive advantage. 
The innumerable campaigns that had 
been run in hundreds of test mar- 
kets had shown clearly that the edu- 
cational program was so big and 
broad that no single baker could do 
it alone. 

“The wartime enrichment program 
which had the approval of leading 
scientists, nutritionists and govern- 
ment officials gave a stability and 
public confidence to bakers and mill- 
ers which had been lacking in the 
earlier efforts. This wartime enrich- 
ment program was inaugurated at the 
National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense, which met in Washington in 
May, 1941, at the call of the presi- 
dent of the U.S. 

“Undoubtedly some of the women 
in this room were present at that 
conference. You all know that under 
the banner of enrichment many pro- 
fessional workers in many fields have 
joined hands to work for a better 
nutritional program in the U.S. Mag- 
nificent work had been done in the 
baking industry by the American In- 
stitute of Baking and its staff. 

“However, great as the joint 
achievements have been to date, we 
still are confronted with a major 
problem—confusion on the part of 
the public as to the relative value 
of whole wheat bread and enriched 
bread. There have been many ardent 
advocates of whole wheat bread. The 
baking industry always has been con- 
fronted by critics in high places who 
have felt that the American public 
should eat whole wheat bread. We, 
in the industry, feel that there are 
some nutritionists who may not real- 
ize that confusion is being created 
in the public mind by the advocacy 
of the sole use of whole wheat bread. 

“Bakers would just as soon make 
whole wheat as white bread—it is 
just as easy to make. But the fact 
of the matter is that the public does 
not like whole wheat bread. While 
preparing this talk, I checked with 
a great baking plant in one of our 
major American cities, to get its fig- 
ures on the production of whole wheat 
bread. This concern advertised a 
whole wheat loaf for three years. 
Results? The maximum sale in an 
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area which includes six million peo- 
ple was only 6,500 loaves a day. I 
also checked with the milling indus- 
try, and found that whole wheat flour 
represents less than 144% of the 
total flour grind. 


Prefer White Bread 


“Such facts and figures would tend 
to show rather conclusively that the 
general public just does not like 
whole wheat bread. People prefer 
white bread. However, when doctors, 
dietitians and teachers recommend 
the eating of whole wheat bread, they 
are suggesting by inference that 
white bread is not good for one. Con- 
fronted by the cross ruff between 
expert advice and personal taste, Mrs. 
Consumer tends to be confused and 
to question the food value of white 
bread. We in the baking industry 
think that if one wishes to sug- 
gest whole wheat bread it is prefer- 
able to say: ‘Serve whole wheat or 
enriched bread.’ This is nutritionally 
sound and prevents confusion. 

“On May 16 of this year, Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, head of the Harvard 
Schools of Public Health and Medi- 
cine said in an address: 

“Somewhere in the development 
of our civilization, we have learned 
to speak of pure foods, and for some 
reason whiteness is associated with 
purity. White sugar and white flour, 
we think of as pure foods. It is true, 
we take out some of the nutrients, 
but if our population prefers white 
sugar, if our population prefers white 
flour, why not let our population have 
white sugar and white flour, particu- 
larly as long as we are intelligent 
enough to add back the nutrients 
that we take out of them in the 
refining process?’ 

“Remembering the statement of 
Dr. Stare of Harvard and remember- 
ing the confusion that arises in the 
public mind over wheat bread versus 
white bread, it seems apparent that 
food experts can help clarify the 
situation by recommending whole 
wheat bread or enriched bread, by 
grouping the two together as valu- 
able assets in good diet, or by re- 
ferring only to enriched bread. 

“As you think of the enriched bread 


Famous for Flour Milled from 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
HILLSDALE MICHIGAN 


program, will you remember that the 
educational job is too big for an 
individual enterprise, as I have point- 
ed out by the experience of many 
bakers. It is too big even for an in- 
dustry unless it continues to have 
the support of home economists, food 
editors, the medical profession and 
government officials. We need your 
support and your advice. Our indus- 
try takes its tone and inspiration 
from you in this matter. With our 
guidance and with your cooperation, 
we can develop a better nutritional 
program for the American people.” 
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NEW NABISCO WAREHOUSE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Construc- 
tion of a modern warehouse and office 
building here for lease to the National 
Biscuit Co. has been announced. The 
building, expected to cost about $53,- 
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000, will contain 18,500 sq. ft. floor 
space. It has been leased by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. for a long period. 
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GOVERNMENT ISSUES 
WAGE, HOUR BULLETIN 

WASHINGTON — A bulletin on 
union wages and hours in the baking 
industry has been issued by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and is available 
from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office in Washington for 25¢, a bulle- 
tin from the American Bakers Assn. 
points out. 

The government publication is Bul- 
letin 1014 and is entitled “Union 
Wages and Hours: the Baking Indus- 
try, July 1, 1950.” It contains 27 pages 
of tables showing wages and hours 
for bread, cake, pie and biscuit and 
cracker plants in 74 cities. Hourly 
rates for practically every union job 
in a bakery are shown. 
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Andrew was feeling out of sorts 
when he came out of his apartment, 
so he spoke rather sharply to the 
little boy who blocked his passage 
wi.h his toy wagon. 

‘Now, why did I do that?” he asked 


himself. “Just because I have no kids 
of my own should I go around yelling 
at other people’s kids?” He yearned 
for an opportunity to make amends 
for his unkindness. 

Suddenly he espied a dirty little 
urchin sitting on the curb, crying bit- 
terly. 

“Aha,” said Andrew. 
I redeem myself.” 

Inquiry revealed that the weeping 
youngster had lost two quarters. So 
Andrew generously gave him two 
more. But the boy continued to weep. 

“For Pete’s sake!” Andrew cried, 
“What are you crying about now? 
You’ve got your two quarters, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,”’ bawled the little boy, “but 
if I hadn’t lost the others I'd have 


four now!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
The barber lifted the young cus- 
tomer into his chair and said: “How 
do you want your hair cut, son?” 
“Like dad’s, with a hole in the top.” 
¢¢ 
The Scotchman’s wife was ill and 
he was telling a friend he needed an 
undertaker. 
“But,” said the friend, 
you need.” 
“Nay, nay,” replied the Scotchman. 
“T canna afford to deal with middle 


o¢ ¢ 


men. 

The man at the police clerk’s desk 
wanted some help in serving a war- 
rant. “What does the man look like?” 
queried the clerk. “Does he have a 
moustache?” 

“Don’t know,” was the answer. “If 
he does, he keeps it shaved off.” 


¢?¢¢ 

The old philosopher says: 

“Tell a man there are 270 million 
stars in the universe and he’ll believe 
you. But show him a ‘Wet Paint’ sign 
and he'll come away with dirty 


hands.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Agent (to newly rich client, engag- 
ing talent for her ‘at home’’)—“What 
about Madame D’Oprano?”’ 

Client—“Is she good?” 

Agent “Good? Why’s she a great 
virtuoso.” 

Client: ‘Never mind about her mor- 
als. Can she sing?” 


¢?- ¢ 

It was his first experience as a 
shop assistant. “Have you an account 
here, ma’am?” he asked, after book- 
ing a customer’s order. 

“No!” was the reply, “but I would 
like to see the manager.” 

The assistant walked across to 
where the manager stood. “A lady of 
no account to see you, sir,” he said. 


¢?¢¢ 
Overheard in a night club: “Hands 
off, Columbus, you've discovered 
enough for one night.” 


“‘Here’s where 


“it’s a doctor 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


53 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 59 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 6 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 











for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“"Novadelox" and ‘'N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





OVADEL-AGEN 


NA58 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





NEW CAKE 
PROMOTION 
FOR BAKERS’ 


PROFITS 


Bakers who are looking for profits (and who 
isn’t?) will be quick to tie in to nationally 
advertised Maple Pecan Chiffon Cake. The 
formula has been transposed from a Betty 
Crocker recipe. It’s easy to make—a cinch 
to merchandise, and pre-sold for you to hun- 
dreds of your customers. ss 


Your customers have, or will, see this handsome cake 
in gorgeous full color advertisements in July McCalls, 
September Better Homes & Gardens, and September 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Many of your customers will 
want it—but the vast majority will not bother to 
make it themselves. They constitute a ready-made 


PMAPLE PECA 
# CHIFFON CAKE 


Here’s how to take advantage of that LL 
market. Your General Mills salesman can . QuaLity Ano 
supply you with bulletins containing formula, : 
window suggestions, counter-display sugges- 
tions, window streamers and helpful sales 
advice to pass on to your sales girls. In addi- 
tion, he has full-color reprints of the original 
advertisement of the Maple Pecan Chiffon 
Cake. With all that merchandising and sales 
help, it’s easy for you to make a striking, 
profitable promotion with this cake. This | 
merchandising kit is Free—just ask your 
General Mills Salesman. 
* * ” | L MILL 1S 
For consistent and timely merchandising | yR GENERA S SALESMAN DELIVERS BAKING RESvL 
help the year ‘round, ask your General | xO 
Mills salesman. 

















